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ABSTRACT 

The relationship between the Instructional Process, 
Instructional Objectives, and Assessaent Tasks, identified at the 
School City of Gary, Indiana, necessitate an effective testing 
prograa. Pour characteristics perceived crucial to a sound prograa 
were: (1) The program should be continuous, (2) The testing prograa 
should be coaprehensive, (3) Testing should be jointly planned, and 
(4) The testing prograa should be integrated into the total 
educational systea. Stressing the nuts and bolts of testing, this 
manual discusses minor testing details ranging from directions to 
students to an adainistration check list. The foraat of computer 
printouts, available scoring services, basic data reports, student 
test profiles, as well as a rationale for interpreting and evaluating 
test results are presented. The current testing prograa, with special 
attention given to the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and the Stanford 
Test of Academic Skills, is described. Appendices on the content 
analyses of tests utilized, the practice exercises for test utilized, 
and factors affecting the success of a aeasurenent and evaluation 
prograa are included. (BJG) 
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PREFACE 



The new testing jaanual is written primarily for the instructional 
staff of the School City of Gary, Indiana. 

The major goals of this book are to help such persons (a) acquire 
an understanding of the policies and procedures for the citywide testing 
programs for the middle and high schools, (b) reinforce their under- 
etr.nding of basic measurement concepts, and (c) broaden their understand- 
ing of purposes which can be served by the annudi. testing programs for 
District I. 

This new edition has been made as functional as possible. Simple 
and direct expositions have been used in an attempt to make the informa- 
tion "easy" to read. The organization and emphasis remain the same as 

in the first edition. 

The new testing instruments, new testing pro^^rams, and new computer 
entry information and computer listings further emphasizes the need for 
this third, and final, edition. 



Julius Stratton, Supervisor 
Research and Testing 




Nicholas McDonald 
Director of Secondary Education 
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THE COVER 

The diagram on the cover of this book is an attempt to further 
describe the rationale of "norm-referenced" testing. It is an adap- 
tation of the symbol used for the Journal of Educational Measurement 
which is the official publication of the National Council of Measure- 
ment in Education, Inc. 
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PART ONE - RATIONALE OF THE CITYWIDE TESTING PROGRAM 



A FKOGBAM FOR INSTRUCTION 



The testing program has been cle*. / related to instruction so that 
the results may be used more extensively for curriculum development and 
assessment* as well as serving the counseling program. 

The rationale for this program, shown schematically in the following 
figure» brings out the reciprocal relations between th& Instructional 
Process, Instructional Objectives, and Assessment Tasks;. 



1. Clear statements of instructional objectives for mathematics, 
vocabulary, reading comprehersion, language, and work study 
skills have been lip ted for the secondary and middle schools. 

2. These objectives become a performance standard, for which 
various instructional strategies are developed. 
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3. The criterion of success becomes the degree to which the 
student's performance corresponds to these previously set 
performance standards. 

4. These frame of references are not viewed as mandatory 
gulde-Xlnes for any class. Special evaluation techniques 
can be provided for Innovative instructional activities. 
Citywlde Assessment of our instructional efforts » however 
will require the use of standardized Instruments* 

5. Test results in the form of an item analysis will be 
reported In terms of specific instructional objectives* 
Basic skills deficits will be Indentlfied. Specific learn- 
ing experiences can then be planned to correct deficiencies. 
The probable learning rata for each pupil will also be 
Identified. 



A PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS 

A policy statement on assessment procedures and the rights of 
children is now in the discussion stage. Recommendations will be 
made In a summary report. 
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A PROGICAM FOR DECISIONyMAKING 



We have been able to verify that there are at least four types of 
decisions related to the total teaching-learnins process, that can be 
improved through the use of test scores: 

1. Selec tion D ecisions - Test scores are used to provide a systematic 
approach to diagnosis. 

2' Classification Decis ions - Test scores are used to provide for 
flexible homogenous groups for instructional purposes 

3. Evaluation of Treatments - Test scores are used as one of the criteria 
in determining pupil progress based on individual or program evalua- 
tions. 

Verification of sc ientif ic Hypotheses - These decisions are based on 
the findings of well structured research with test scores as depen- 
dent variables » and vigorous experimental controls. 

SELECTION OF TESTS FOR PROGRAMS 

The number of published tests of all kinds is very lorge. Care 
must therefore be taken in choosing among them. A file of specimen tests 
and test catalogues are available for perusal according to the Depart- 
ment's policies and procedures for this service. The Seventh Mental 
Measurement Yearbooks are available for staff use. 
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GENER AL TESTIN G PRINCIPLES 

have agreed on the fallowing characcerlstlcs o£ a sound middle and 
high school testing program: 

The program s hould b e cont i nuous > Occasional testing may serve 
immediate needs, but fully e££ xtive use of tests is possible only when 
they arid part of a continuing program that permits measurements of growth 
and progress > and evaluation of changes from year to year. 

2* The test ing prog ram should be com prehensiye > Spot testing in one 
subject or another » or periodic use of a mental ability test^ is of value; 
but results of all tests are enhanced when they are part of a comprehensive 
evaluation program and when they may be studied in relation to other test 
data* 

3. Testing should be jointly planned. Because test data are of con- 
cern to teachers, guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, and prin- 
cipals, decisions relative to selection of tests, scheduling of tests, 
reporting of results, and other aspects of the program should be made 
jointly by all of them. Only in this way can there com^ about consson 
understanding to the purposes of testing. 

^' The test ing pr ogram should be inte grated into the total educa" 
tional program . Standardized testing should not be thought of as extrinsic 
to or independent of the school's total program, but as an essential part 
of it, intimately related to instructional goals and to guidance and 
counseling activities. 
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PART ™ - PREPARATION FOR TESTING 
THE TEST BULLETIN 

The Test Bulletin will be forwarded to the principal, testing chairman, 
and other persons involved with the testing program as scheduled. Each copy 
will list the name of the test given, the nature of the test, date of the 
test, and timing of the test. 

THE TEST MATERIALS 

The following materials will be provided by the school's testing chairman: 

1, Sufficient tests to accommodate your largest class. If you have 
more than one class, you are to use the same books for all classes. 

2. Sufficient answer sheets to accommodate each of your students. 
3* A Test Adm inistration Check List for eacn class. 

^' A Test A nalysis Class List or alpha listing of the total group of 
testees for your building. 

5. Instructions for handling answer sheets before tests are administered. 

6. A Manual f or Administ.ratlpn for each teacher involved with the 
administration of the test. 

7. A "Do Not Distrub" Sign for each teacher involved with the admin- 
istration of the test. 

8. Regular No. 2 black lead pencils with erasers for each testee. 

9. Sufficient scratch paper to accommodate each student if required. 

10. A stop watch or watch with a second hand. 

11. An extra copy of the test booklet for demonstration purposes. 
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TEST INFORMATION FOR STUDEi>iTS 



(To Che Teacher: This sheet should be read several days before tests 
begin and then posted on the bulletin board for student examination.) 

I would like to tell you about the special tests which you will take 
within the next few days* Every year» students in the middle schools take 
these tests* The tests are designed to find out how well you read» do 
mathematic problems « and what your general ability for school work is. None 
of these tests wil l b e use d to jgra de or mark you. There is no passing or 
failing mark for these tests. The purpose for giving the test is to 
find out about your ability and your needs so that your teacher will know 
the best way to help each of you learn* Therefore, you should try to do 
your very best on these tests* 

Each test contains a large number of questions calling for very brief 
answers* For each question you will need to pick out the right answer from 
several suggested ones. Do not become discouraged if you find a large num- 
ber of questions. It is practically impossible for even the most advanced 
students to obtain a perfect score. 

When you coma to questions where you are not sure of the answer, you 
should mark the answer you think is most likely to be right. However, if 
you have absolutely no idea what the answer is, you should probably leave 
it blank and go on to the next question. 

The tests you will take use special answer sheets so that they mav be 
scored by means of an electric machine. Those of you who have never used 
special answer sheets will be given a practice test to acquaint you with 
the way in which the answer sheets should be marked « The important thing 
to remember is to use only tne No. 2 pencil which will be furnished for you 
and to make heavy black marks. Try not to make stray pencil marks on your 
paper as this makes the test harder to score properly. 



POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND WHEN TAKING THE TEST 



1. Listen carefully to all instructions given by your teacher* 

2. You are not expected to answer all the questions, but answer as many 
as you can. 

3. Work as rapidly as you can, spending no time **pu22ling*' over difficult 
questions* 

4. Guess only if you can do so intelligently. Don't guess if you know 
absolutely nothing about the questions. 

5. Use only the No. 2 pencil given to you. Make your marks heavy and black 
on the special answer sheet. 

6« Be sure to erase completely any answers you wish to change* 
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The wthiblt below is an example of the pre-prlnted answer sheets that will 
be prepared for each child. Name, School Number, Grade, Sex, Teacher, Date of 
Birth, Test Date, and Student Number. 

IN AN ATTEMPT TO INSURE THAT THE SCORING PROCEDURE £8 NOT DELAYED, PLEASE 
HAVE EACH CHILD SHADE AGAIN THE APPROPRIATE SPACES IN THE BOX FOR STUDENT 
IDENTIFICATION. USE NO. 2, REGULAR LEAD PENCILS. DO NOT ALLOW THE STUDHIT 
TO USE INK OR BALL POINT PENS. 




The Test Administration Check Ltst 

1. It is most important that the Test Administration Check Ust, found 
on page 7 is completed. 

2. PUce the completed check list (both sides should be properly filled 
in) with your package of completed answer sheets. 

3. All answer sheets, test booklets, manuals and ♦*Do Not Disturb" signs 
should be returned to the testing chairman of your school. 

4. The Administration Check Use and Test Analysis Class List should be 
placed with your answer sheets. Any completely unwritten answer 
sheets should be placed in a separate category. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTnEJlT: DlVISIOfl OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY. INDIANA 



TEST ADMINISTRATION CHECK LIST— CITin^IDE TESTING PROGRAM 

(Middle & High Schools) 



THIS FORM SHOULD BE FILLED IN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE TESTS 
HAVE BEEN ADMINISTERED, AND SHOULD BE RETURNED WITH THE TESTS 

School Teacher . 

Xest G rade Dat e 

Every effort will be made to provide prompt and accurate service. The quality 
of our service depends in part upon the condition of the answer sheets when 
they arrive at the scoring center. If they have been properly marked and 
identified, they can be more rapidly and accurately processed. This check-list 
has been prepared to assist the test administrator in preparing the answer 
sheets for the best possible service. 

PLEASE ENTER A CHECK MARK ON EACH LINE TO INDICATE OPERATION COMPLETED 

1. IDENTIFICATION FOR ANSWER SHEETS THAT ARE NOT PRE-PRINTED 

Pupil's name printed legibly and in the same manner on each answer sheet 

^ School name or number 

Grade 

^ ^Sex 

^Student Number 

^Name of teacher or examiner 

^Correct birthdate (month, day, and year) 

Date of test (month and year) 



2. AN EDIT OF MARKED ANSWER SHEKTS 

Responses are made with regular No. 2 lead pencils only . 

^Responses ate HEAVY AND BLACK. 

^Stray marks, crosses, dots, smudges, and partial erasures have been 

completely removed. 

Multiple responses have been erased where item calls for a single response. 



3, ARRAi^GEMENT OF ANSWER SHEETS FOR RETURN TO RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

Pre-printed answer sheets should be placed together in one category for 

return to Research Department. 
Place all answer sheets that are not pre-printed in a separate category. 

I nspect answer sheets to be sure that they are not creased , folded , or 
' clipped together. Such sheets should be placed in a separate category. 
Provide testing chairman with the TEST ANALYSIS CLASS LIST with listed 

transfers, withdrawals, and new enrollees for your class. See page 9 

and 10 of the 1974 Testing Handbook. 
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(over) 



LIST NAMES OF ABSENTEES AND TEST MISSED 
(Use extra sheets for additional listings required) 



STUDENT NUMBER 


STUDENT NAME 


TESTS MISSED 










^ 

























































• 





















Describe briefly any interruptions or irregularities which occurred and which you feel 
might have an adverse affect upon the test scores. It no irregularities occurred, 
state "none". 



Class Irregularity: 



Pupil Irregularity: 



THE TEST ANALYSIS CLASS LIST 



Edit the TEST ANALYSIS CLASS LIST by: 

a. Drawing a line through the names, not the stixdent 
number, of students who are not enrolled in your 
school. 

b. Adding the names of students to be tested who are 
not listed . Please also list the student's ID 
number and birthdates. See sample on page 10. 



SCORING SERVICES AVAILABLE 

Arrangements for scoring services for IBM 1230 answer sheets should be 
made well in advance of the required needs. Requests for such services, other 
than the announced citywide testing programs, should be a listed statement 
carrying the approval of both the school and district administrator. 

The availability of the Datronics Test Scoring Machine in the Research 
Department will allow all schools to generate immediate feedback, with 
self-service, for teacher-made or standardized tests. A telephone call to 
the Research Department for use of the machine on a reserved time basis is 
required . 
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THE STUDENT TEST ANALYSIS (STA) LISTING 
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The following data will be provided for all computer processed test- 
ing programs in the format found on page 12. 

The computer will list the test results according to: 

1. Instruction Area or School 5. Test Date 

2. Class and/or Section 6. Student Number 

3. Grade or Level 7. Converted Scores 

(Stanines, grade equivalents » 
A. Test Giver standard scores, and/or 

percentiles) . 

Each teacher involved can receive a class analysis listing. Each 
student will receive a student profile. Interpretation data will be 
returned with the test 'results. The exhibit on the next page further 
describes the listing of test results. 

THE BASIC DATA REPORTS 

Citywide and individual school reports are given to each school. Cityvide 
and all school reports are given to the Superintendent and the Director of 
Secondary Education. 

The basic data for the citywide testing program wil include: 

1. individual self -interpreting student profiles. 

2. A cumulative test record report for each student's 
cumulative folder with all test scores listed. 

3. Individual school reports with grade equivalent, stanine, 
percentile, and standard test scores for each child in an 
alpha listing. 

4. An individual summary report for each school with interpre- 
tation data, school averages, stanine and grade equivalent 
frequency distributions, and an item analysis of the basic 
skills deficits. 

5. A citywide summary report with interpretation data, citywide 
averages, stanine, and grade equivalent frequency distribu- 
tions, and an item analysis of the basic skills deficits. 
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CLASS ANALYSIS 

10-18-73 

INSTRUCTION AREA - PulcuiU tUddZz School LEVEL - U Form - 5 

TEST GIVER - J. Voz TEACHER 063 SECT. 08 TEST DATE 09-U'7$ 



STUDENT SUB-TEST NUMBER 









02 


03 


05 


06 


416374 


ElvtLichman John 


Percentile 


47 


11 


1 


2 






Stanine 


5 


3 


1 


1 






Grade Eq. 


8.0 


5.5 


4.5 


4.2 


421750 


Jomi Johnny 


Percentile 


28 


42 


NS 


NS 




Stanine 


4 


5 


NS 


NS 






Grade Eq. 


6.9 


7.6 


NS 


NS 


423789 


lUvQAa Juan 


Percentile 


41 


30 


44 


7 






Stanine 


5 


4 


5 


2 






Grade Eq. 


7.7 


6.9 


7.8 


5.0 


428502 


Ro^zkomki ^i(Viy 


Percentile 


43 


42 


27 


3 




Stanine 


5 


5 


4 


1 






Grade Eq. 


7.8 


7.6 


6.9 


4.4 


478896 


Smltli VaZfUcia 


Percentile 


6 


7 


3 


2 






Stanine 


2 


2 


1 


1 






Grade Eq. 


4.7 


5.1 


5.1 


4.2 



Test Score Legends 



Sub-Test Sub-Test 
Code Code 



02 *^ Vocabulary 

03 Reading Conprehension 

05 Mathematic Concepts 

06 Mathematic Problem Solving 

NS No Score 
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STUDENT TEST PROFILES 

Our test scores are also used to enhance each student counselee*s 
general self -understanding. Several reports are aade available for our 
student's quest for infotnation alout him or herself relative to other 
people with whom he associates. One such report is the Student Test 
Profiles* 

A sample of the Student Test Profiles is found on page U. This 
self-interpreting Student Test Profile will provide an opportunity for 
feedback to both pupils and parents. Counselors and teachers can also 
help interpret the scores. 

A. The following description of the black and white Student Test Profile 
is provided in an attempt to further help in interpreting the scores 
within the limits of their accuracy: 

1. The top line of the form Is self-explanatory. Each box is inter- 
preted with a printed label of Information. 

2. The names of each test are listed with a gfaph to indicate the test 
results as a percentile rank. 

PERCENTILES - PercentUes are ranked scores from 1 to 100. If one 
of the percentile scores Is 20, the achievement on the test Is 
higher than that of, or equal to that of, 20 percent of those 
students In the national standardization sample. This percentile 
also indicates a score lower than 80 percent of the students in 
the national standardisation sample. PsK^fitUg yftf>kff ftFfi gffppoftlx. 
ttSaMo.Mgh school. 

STANINES - Stanlnes divide scores Into nine groups. Stanines 4, 5, 
and 6 are considered Average; 1-3, Below Average; 7-9 Above Average. 
Stanlnes should be used when comparisons are made between subject 

areas or pupils. 
9„ -13- Zl. 
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The ralAtionshlp betwaen stanines and percentile rank is shown below: 



SCanine X 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Percentile Rank 0-3 4-10 11-22 23-3^ 40-49 60-76 77-88 89-95 96^- 

The percentile points which appear in the norms tables for aptitude tests 
should be read as representing gones of ability rather than as precise 
points* 



THE INDIVIDUAL pUMUIATIVE TEST RECORD FORM 

The Individual Cumulative Test Record Form is prepared for each child 
involved in the testing program. This report is generated primarily for 
the staffs use in counseling and placement of their students. 

The cumulative test report is filed in the student's cumulative folder 
and becomes a part of his permanent school records. 

A sample of this report is found on the next page. 
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EXHIBIT I 



A SIMPIIFIED FLOM Of TEST SCORING PROCEDURES 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, INDIANA 
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EVERY EFFORT WIXX BE MADE TO PROVIDE PROMPT AND ACCURATE SERVICE. 
THE SPEED OF OUR SERVICE DEPENDS IN PART UPON THE CONDITION OP 
THE ANSWER SHEETS WHEN THEY ARRIVE AT THE SCORING CENTER. IF 
SHEETS ARE MARKED AND IDilNTIFIED, ACCURATELY, THEY CAN BE MORE 
RAPIDLY PROCESSED. 

COMPUTER OPERATIONS FOR THIS INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY MUST INVOLVE 
ALL SCHOOLS AS A UNIT. PLEASE MAKE A SPECIAL EFFORT TO CONDUCT 
THIS PHASE OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AS SCHEDULED SO THAT WE 
CAN MOVE CLOSER TO OUR GOAL OF A STANDARDIZED CtTYWIDE OPERATION 
WITH PROMPT RELATED SUPPORTIVE SERVICES. 
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PART THREE - INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS 



DERIVED SCORES 



1. PERCENTILE RANK 

ParcanCiles are ranked scores from 1 to 100. If one of the percencile 
scores is 20, the achievement on the test is higher than that of, or 
equal to that of » 20 percent of those students in the national standard- 
isation sample. This percentile also indicates a score lower than 80 
percent of the students in the national standardisation sanple. 
Percentile ranks are commonly us ed in high school. 

2. STANINES 

Stanines divide scores into nime groups. Stanines 4, 5, and 6 are con- 
sidered 'Average; 1-3. Below Average; 7-9 Above Average. Stanines 
should be used when comparisons are made between subject areas or pupils. 

These scores discourage the staff's attempts to interpret minor differences 
in test results, WHh reasonable reliabilities, stanine differences of 
two or more points are likely to be statistically, and educationally, 
significant for ind ividu al scores. 

Example: If student A has a stanine of 7 in mathematics and 
a stanine of 4 in reading, it is likely that his 
mathematics performance is truly superior to his 
present reading performance. 

Stanine differences of one or more points are likely to be statistically 
significant for group scores^ 

Example: If school A has an average stanine of 6 in math- 
ematics and an average score of 5 in reading, it 
is likely that the scores in mathematics are 
higher than the reading scores. 

3. GRADE EQUIVALENTS 

Grade equivalents relate scores to grade levels. If the grade equiva- 
lent score is 4.3, the achievement on that test is similar to that of 
pupils who have completed 3 months of the fourth grade, The grade 
equivalent sc ore is most f r^guently used in the grades below high school . 

Use the grade equivalent score with caution at the high school level. 
Although grade equivalents are easy to understand, they should be inter- 
preted with caution. This is particularly true at the upper levels 
since grade equivalents are generally considered less reliable at the 
higher grade levels. 

Among other things, they assume a regular pattern of growth through- 
out the school year, a condition which may seldom, if ever, be met. 
Futhermore, in the area of reading, rather wide deviations should be con- 
sidered quite normal. Despite their limitations, however, grade equiva- 
lents have the advantage of simplicity and direct meaning and represent 
a convenient way of rendering scores on several tests "comparable." 
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SUPPLEMENTARY GLOSSARY 



1. APTITUDE 

A combination o£ abilities and other characteristics, whether native or 
acquired, known or believed to be indicative of *an individual 'a abilitjr 
to learn in some particular dred« Thus ^ '^muslcAl aptitude'' would refer 
broadly to that combination of physical and mental characteristics » 
motivational factors, and conceivably other characteristics » which is 
conducive to acquiring proficiency in the musical field. Some exclude 
motivational factors, including interests, from the concept of "aptitude," 
but the more comprehensive use seems preferable* The layman may think 
of "aptitude" as referring only to some inborn capacity ♦ The term is no 
longer so restricted in its psychological or measurement \!sage, 

2. ARITHMETIC MEAN 

The sum oi a set of scores divided by the number of scores* Commonly 
called average mean . The mean is the only measure ol central tendency 
that Is based on the aggregate of total of the score values* This average, 
unlike the median or mode, will be sensitive to any change in performance 
level of any individual pupil t 

3* BASIC ABILITY 

Froable learning rate* The Combination of native and acquired abilities 
needed for school work. Likelihood o£ success in mastering academic 
work as estimated from measures of the necessary abilities* 

A. BASIC SKILL S 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and The Stanford Test of Academic Ability 
cannot be considered as achievement batteries in the usual sense of r.^- 
surlng the knowledge in the common content areas of the secondary school 
curriculum such as social studies, geography, science, and health* 



The basic skills, as defined by the authors of loi^a Te^t& 0^ B(U^C 
SiUZU are: 

1* Vocabulary: knowing the meaning of words 
2* Reading Comprehension: understanding what you read 
3* Mathematics; understanding the number system, mathematical 

terms, operations, and problem solving 

The basic skills, as defined by the authors of the Stan^O^ Te^t 0^ Acjddmia 
SIUU& are: 

1* Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary 

2* English: (a) Learning Skills (b) Usage Conventions (c) Spelling 
(d) Sentence Sensitivity (e) Paragraph Arrangement 

3* Mathematics: Concepts and Problem Solving 
O -20- 2S 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 



The following table shows the classification of IQ*s offered by Terman 
and Merrill for T/ie Stan^oAd-BineX. Tut indicating the percent of per- 
sons in a normal population who fall in each classification. This table 
is roughly applicable to tests yielding IQ's having standard deviations 
of about 16 points (not all do). It is important to bear in mind that 
any such table is arbitrary , for there are no inflexible lines of demar- 
cation between "feebleminded" and "borderline," etc. 



CLASSIFICATION 



PERCENT OF 
ALL PERSONS 



Near genius or genius 



140 and above 



Very superior 130 - 

Superior 120 •> 



Above average . . . . 
Nonsal or average . . 
Below average . . . . 
Dull or borderline . 
Feeble-minded: moron 
Imbecile, idio't . 



90 
80 
70 
60 



139 
129 
119 
109 
89 
79 
69 



59 and below 



1 

2.5 
8 

16 
45 
16 
8 

2.5 

1 



A CRUDE I.Q CONVERSATION TABLE 

Presented below is a table which we will use to Interpret stanines 
in terms of I.Q. point Intervals and percentile bands. 



Stanines 


I.Q. Point 
Intervals 


General 

Interpretation 


Approximate 

Percentile 

Band 


9 


Above 126 


Very Fast 


96-100 


8 


120-126 


Fast 


89-95 


7 


112-119 


Learner 


77-88 


6 


104-111 




60-76 


5 


97-103 


Average 


40-59 


4 


89-96 




23-39 


3 


81-88 


Slow 


11-22 


2 


73-80 


Learner 


4-10 


1 


72 and below 


Very Slow Learner 


0-3 
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TEST INTERPRETATION CAUTIONS 

Test scores are estimates of student's performance. True performance may 
be a little higher or a little lower than the scores indicate. At least 
three factors should be considered when interpretations of test scores 
are made. 

1. All measurement contains errors. No measurement, whether it 
is a measure of an Individual's intelligence i his reading 
ability » his height » or his weighty is absolutely accurate. 
For this reason one should never think of a test score as a 
point on a scale but rather as a score falling within a 
range of scores. 

2. No intelligence test will measure the innate ability of an 
individual. The I.Q. score obtained by an individ\;ial does 
not represent an unchanging » permanent trait of the indivi*^ 
dual. We will think of the score as evidence of the child's 
Probable Learning Rate. 

3. We will not uncritically accept scores obtained from the 
Verbal Battery of the Lo/Lg&-TkonncUJlZ Tt&t& for individuals 
who are poor readers or who do not speak Englih. For poor 
reader » one could use the Nonverbal Battery to obtain an 
estimate of 9b?tract reasoning ability that is not affected 
by ability to read. For individuals who speak Spanish , 
direct ions i n Sp an ish are ayailab le for the Nonverbal Battery 
of the earlier Separate ^Le vel Edition of the Lo^t-Tho/incUke. 
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PART FOUR - THE CURRENT TESTING PROGRAM 



Several checkpoints where a student's achievement can be reviewed and nec- 
essary corrective actions instituted have been mandated by the Superintendent 
of Schools: 

THE FALL TESTING PROGRAM 

Three typical uses o£ the results of both the lom Tt6i& 0^ Bod^c SkAJLU, 
and the Stanio^d Tw-t oi AaadmLa SlUtU in the Fall Testing Program are: 

1« To identify those students who are weak in basic skills so that 
remedial instruction can be provided for them. 

2. To determine if students have adequate basic skills to enter 
certain curricula or courses* 

3« To aid in placing students in the appropriate section of a multi- 
level course. 

The typical school curriculum is so organized that the curricular content 
necessary to produce literacy has been covered by the end of sixth grade • 
Emphasis beyond that point is on increased mastery of basic skills and on 
the study of new and broader areas of knowledge. Thus^ it is quite natural 
for schools to choose the eighth grade as a point of special concern for 
determining how well a student has developed basic academic skills and to 
continue this special concern in subsequent years until the student can 
demonstrate that he has mastered these skills. 

THE SPRING TESTING PROGRAM 

Several administrators and supervisors have requested posttest data that will 
help in evaluating the school's efforts. The citj'wide testing program re- 
flects such recommendations. 

ERLC 
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THE SURVEY OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

The citywide graduating senior class represents one of the major products 
of our educational enterprise. A twelfth grade assessment of basic read- 
ing and mathematics skills, and a follow-up study of our graduates, provides 
base-line data for documenting a summary report of those that we have pre- 
pared for wotiw and/or further study. 

lMtAucX>ion6 tkt Annual SuAv&ij iUgh Sdiool G/Loducutzit 

1. The ioltoi^up ]p^oc&duA,z& Involvt tkz oie oi an aZpha H&ting, 
on ZabeZ&, tkt QfiadrntUiQ iiZnlon. cJju& \ofL youA, kiqit school, 

2. Art app^opAAjUz ^oltow-ap code. jU to bt mAXttn in tht uppoA 
^ignt hdnd 4p4ce thz lahoZ and ^eXu/inzd to tkz Ra6e<uc/i 
VtpoAtmznt btioA,z Octobe/i 14. 

3. Tke. ¥oZZow-up Uge^d to 6e oAed l& ZUttd bUovo'. 



WF Stud&nt lt> WoniUnQ Timz 

WP Studznt -U Wo^nQ PoAt Timz 

C StudeM i6 in CoZltQZ 

H Studznt i& a Hoii&eioi^z 

A S^dznt 16 in AppfLMic.&6hip P^ognam 

TV Studznt in Tzchn^caZ ofi \focational T/uiuUng 

M Studznt i6 in IWUtoAij 5e^v^ce 

U Studzn;t i6 Unzjnployzd 

S Somztktng not Li&tzd Above 



4, Lzavz thz codz 6pacz blank to indica;tz that you voqjiz amhlz to 
contact thz 6tudznt, 
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r.F^^ARCH DEPARTrENT- DIVISIOf. TF TNSTR'iCTION 
SCHOOL CITY uF GARY, INDIANA 



SCHEDULE OF MEASUREMEKT SERVICES FOR 1974-75 
Middle Schools Hlyh Schools 

Bailly Kennedy-King Emerson Wallace 

Becknan Pulaski Mann West Side 

Edison Tolleston Roosevelt Wirt 

Froebel Martin Luther King Academy 

Advancement School Career Center: Tech. Voc. H.S. 

Project Core/ Intermediate Project Core/High School 

GRADE 8 

sts of Basic Skills Sept. 30 - O ct. 4. 1974 

The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, and Mathematics (Mathematics Concepts and 
Mathematics Problem Solving) subtests of the JovJCL TUth oi Ba&ut SkltU will be 
administered to all eighth graders. 

May 12-16. 1975 

The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, Language Arts, and Mathematics subtests 
of the torn, TtM oi BoA^cc SfUtU will be administered. 

Tests of Basic Abilities Sept. 30 - Oct . 4^ 1974 

The. Lo/ig^'ThofindUlz lrUi£JUgzyi&z Tz&t& (Verbal and Nonverbal Tests) will be 
administered to all eighth graders. 

GRADE 6 

Tests of Basic Skills Oct. 7-11, 1974 

The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, and Mathematics (Mathemati< Concepts and 
Mathematics Problem Solving) subtests of the Jom TUti OfJ B(Uic SkiZU will be 
administered to all sixth graders. 

May 19-23. 1975 

The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, Language Arts, and Mathematics subtests 
of the torn Tt&t& oi Ba&l(L SfUlU will be administered. 

G F A D E 7 

Tests of Basic Skills Oct. 14 - 18, 1974 

The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Mathematics (Mathematics Concepts and 
Mathematics Problem Solving) subtests of the lowa Ttiti oi Baiic SfUlU will be 
administered to all seventh graders. 

May 26 - 30. 1975 

The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension. Language Arts, and Mathematics subtests 
of the Towa Tz&t6 oi SoA^c SkMi will be administered. 

(OVERSIDE) 
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SCaiEOULE or measurement services for 197A-75 (Continued) 



Middle Schools 



High Schools 



Kennedy-King 
Pulaski 
Tolleston 



Bailly 
Beckman 
Edison 
Froebel 

Advancement School 
Project Core/ Intermediate 



Emerson Wallace 
Maim West Side 

Roosevelt Wirt 
Martin Luther King Academy 
Career Center: Tech. Voc. H. 



Tests of Basic Skills 



GRADE 



Oct. 7-11. 1974 



The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, English and Mathematics subtests of Thl 
Stm^ofid To^t Qi AcLodmic SlUlt& {TASK I) will be administered to all ninth 
graders. 

GRADE 12 



Tests of Basic Skills 



May 5 - 9, 1975 



The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, English and Mathematics subtests of Thl 
Stanio^ Te^t oi Acadzmic SklW, {TASK 11) will be administered to all twelfth 
graders. 



Annual Senior Survey 



May 5 - 9, 1975 



Data for the twelfth grade data bank will be collected. Mr. Stratton will compile 
data required for School City, state, and federal reports. 



Julius Stratton, Supervisor 
Research and Testing 
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..CADEMIC SKILLS 



BEST COW mUBU 

Stanicfid Tci-t o<, Ac:^dCJniz StMth {TASK *73] Is the new measurement 
instrument used as one factor for assessing the schools system's curri- 
uluni elements • We believe that measures of the basic skills are far 
more valuable for use In the improvenent and individualization of in- 
struction than are measures of achievement in specific subjects. 

Tkii ^Lin<ci.d Teit o> A-aatimcc SiUiu {TASK '73], Levels I and II, 
will be used for ninth and twelfth grade students* The test surveys the 
reading comprehen ;ion, mathematics, and English basic skills from grade 9 
through the first year of college. The following three subtests are In*- 
volved in the assessment at the ninth and twelfth grade levels; 





KiN'TH a::d t:;elfth grade tests of 


BASIC SKILLS 




Subtest 
Legend 


Subtest Involved 


Working Time 
(minutes) 


Admin. 
Time 


05 


Test IR: Reading 

Part A - Comprehension 
Part B - Vocabulary 


30 rain. 
10 mln. 


50 


02 


Test 2E: En^g^lish 

Part A - Learning Skills 
Part B " Usage Conventions 
Part C Spelling 
Part D - Sentence Sensitivity 
Part H - Paragraph Arrangement 


40 min. 


50 


03 


Test 3M: Mathematics 


40 min. 


50 
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Scores are reported in ternis of the stanlne, grade equivalent, percentile 
rank, and/or standard score. 
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THE ipj:\ 1^X11 PI. FORM 5 



T/ie loica TcA tA w\'5 BtU-tc Siid:t!> are concerned only with generalized 
intellectual skills. The niajor ruason for this is, according to authors 
of the tesL^ that measures of the basic intellectual skills are far more 
valuable for mso in the improvuir*ont and iHsi iv iau.il izat ion of instruction 
thm .ire rncsisures of aciuevcniont i:; -p«_';.i!;a bubjuCth. 

The skiliii mtjahurou 'u> li c^ib :x:e whibr^cd into tivu major areas: 

vocabulary, reading, language, wotk-study, and niatlienatics. The present 
city-\v'ide testing program, however, involves only the vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, language, and mathematics basic skills. Scores are re- 
ported in terms of stanines, graJe-equivalents and/ or percentile ranks. 
Descriptions of the tests utiii;^ 1 at the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
in the middle schools ari' follows: 
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SIXTH, ShVKN'TH. AN'D KKniTi! cnUDH TEST OF B/\SIC SKILLS 



Subtest 
J-e^j;d^_ 



02 



03 



Test V: Vocabulary 



■4- 



Working Time 
(minutes) 



17 min. 



ir Cf Ti:'. r ^.'.fjn > ion 



55 min. 
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Admin. 
Time 



85 





i 




1 
f 
« 






^ 

f 




1 








i Test 


_Mathena_tic_s Skill <v 


\ 

1 




65 


05 


'■ r\- 1 ; 


'!at.rA:rat ic Co:^l opts 


1 
1 
1 


30 min. 




0*^ 




Mnc)ie:nati.» Problt-n Salving 




30 min. 


1 




Ji'-l 








80 


08 


L-1: 


Spoil ing 




12 min. 




09 


L-2: 


Capitalization 




15 min. 




10 


L~3: 


Punctuation 




20 min. 




11 


L-4: 


Usage 




20 min. 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

THE LORGE -TH ORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

r*ie Loigi. Thoxndik^ I nt^llLnmce. T^tA ate a series of tests designed 
to measure a student's probable learning rate. They consist of live Verbal 
subtests and three Nonverbal subtests which sample diiierent kinds of mental 
processes as listed m the table below. 

Intelligence, or abstract reasoning, is defined by the authors of this 
test as the "ability to wcrk with ideas and relationships among ideas." 
Most abstract ideas with which children and adults deal are experienced in 
verbal symbols, so much so that verbal symbols are the appropriate medium 
for testing abstract reasoning. However, the very young, the poorly edu- 
cated, or the poor reader may be inadequate.' y appraised by the use of printed 
words for their individual abilities. A set of nonverbal tests is used in 
an attempt to offset this disadvantage. 



EIGHTH GRADE TESTS OF ABILITY 



Subtest 




Working Time 


Admin * 


Legend 


Subtest Involved 


(minutes) 


Time 


02 


Verbal IQ Tests 




40 




i. Vocabulary 


7 mm. 






2. Sentence Completion 


7 min# 






3. Mathematics Reasoning 


7 min. 






4. Verbal Classitxcation 


7 mm 






5, Verbal Analogies 


7 mm. 




03 


Nor-verbal IQ Tests 




AO 




1, Pictorial Classification 


9 mln. 






2. Muxnber Series 


9 min. 






3. Pictorial Analogies 


9 min. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TEST 



ERIC 



There is a recognition in our cityvide program of measurement and 
evaluation for greater emphasis on Career Education. The testing programs 
is related to the levels of emphasis in our Corcer Education Program. 

Career Awareness . • • . « Grades K-S 

Career Exploration Grades 6-8 

Decision Making ... Grades 9-10 

Career Preparation- ......... Grades 11-12 

Tests of vocational aptitudes and interests are usually given in the 
ninth or tenth grades although some schools give such tests later in the high 
school program. 

Information collected includes the subtest of the Vme/itntixit AptiXudz 

^ • A bstrac t Reaso nin j g (AR) 

A non-^verbal, non-numerical measure of reasoning power. Ability 
to see relationships among things — objects, patterns^ diagrams, 
or designs — rather than among words and numbers. Useful in shop, 
drafting, and laboratory work — also in mathematics » in electrical 
or mechanical trouble-^shooting, in computer programming, etc. 

2 • Clerical Speed and Accur a cy (CSA) 

Quickness and accuracy in perceiving and marking simple letter and 
number combinations. Important in paper work in school, and in 
offices, laboratories, stores/ warehouses, or wherever records are 
made or filed or checked. Sometimes a low CSA for a generally 
able person may indicate great emphasis on correctness rather than 
genuine lack of ability to work rapidly. 

3. Mechanical Reasoning . (MR ) 

Comprehension of mechanical principles and devices, and o£ the laws 
of everyday physics. Courses in the physical sciences, technical 
studies, or manual training shop are easier tor those who score 
high in MR, as are mechanical repair work and a wide variety of 
factory and engineering jobs* 
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4. 



ce Relations (Sjl 



Ability to visualize, to imagine the shape and surface of a finished 
object before it is built , just by looking at the drawings that would 
be used to guide workmen in building it. This ability makes some 
kinds of mathematics easier'>»solid geometry for .example. 

5. Verbal Reasonina (VR) 

Ability CO reason with words ^ to understand and use concepts expressed 
in words* Important in academic courses; also in jobs requiring 
much written or oral communication and Jobs involving high levels 
of authority and responsibility. 



f>. Numerical Ab^tUy (NA) 



Ability Lu reason with numbers i to deal intelligently with quanti- 
tative materials and ideas. Generally important in school irork-*-- 
but especially for such fields as mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
and engineering. Useful in such jobs as bookkeeper i engineer, 
laboratory technician, statistician, shipping clerk, carpenter, 
navigator, etc. 

7* VerbaJ plus Numerical (VRh -NA) 

General scholastic aptitude — ability to learn from books and lectures, 
to master school subjects. Indicative also of potential for jobs 
of more than ordinary responsibility. This score is the equivalent 
In meaning of ^Wntal ability" scores on most traditional group 
tests of '^intelligence." 



o 
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PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



Paper-and pencil test Instrtuaents are incapable of assessing all of 
the educational objectives in our secondary schools. The evaluation 
of goals related to "pupil performance" will be based on the proce- 
dures displayed by the student or the products yielded by the pro- 
cedure. 

Instruments for evaluating procedures will include ranking, rating 
scales, check lists, and anecdotal records. Instruments for eval- 
uating products will include ranking, rating, and product scales. 

Performance evaluation tends to be unreliable in most cases. We 
will, however, use such strategies when required. 



APPENDIX A 

BEST copy AWUUBU 

THB CONTBMT ANALYSES OF TEST UTILI2BD 

INTERPRETATIONS OF THE DATA COMPILED FOR THIS REPORT SHOJLD TAKE IKiO 
CONSIDERATION THB FOLLOWING FACTORS: (1) THE AW)UNT OF LOCAL EKPHASXS 
GIVEN TO ITEMS EMPHASIZED IN THB TEST, (2) THE PLACEMENT OF THE TEST 
EMPHASIZED SKILL IN OUR lOCAL CURRICUHM. AND (3) THE DISTRIBDTION OF 
THE BASIC ABILITY OF THE PUPILS INVOLVED. 

INSTRUCTIONAL FOLLOW-UP SHOULD NOT BE CENTlQStED UPON TEACHING PUPILS TO 
ANSWER A PARTICULAR TEST ITEM OR GROUP OF ITEMS, BUT RATHER UPON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SKILLS WHICH TEE ITEMS MEASURE. IT IS VERY BAST TO 
TEACH PUPILS TO ANSWER A PARTICULAR ITEM CORRECTLY, BUT NOTHINC OF 
LASTING EDUCATIONAL BENEFIT WILL RESULT. IF THE USE OF THE TEST IS TO 
PRODUCE GENUINE IMPROVEMENT, THE SKILL MUST BE DEVELOPED TBROOGB THE 
USE OF COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 

THE CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE '^EST SHOULD NOT BE CONSIDERED EXCLUSIVE. 
IT IS POSSIBLE TO SAMPLE ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES AS A 
PART OF OUR ANNJAL CITTfWIDE STANDARDIZED TESTUKJ PROGRAM. ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR SUCH A SERVICE SHOULD BE MADE WELL IN ADVANCE OF THE PUB- 
LISHED CITTODE SCHEDULE OF MEASUREMENT ACTIVITIES. 

JtiXius Stratton, Super?.' sor 
Research and Testing 

/ 

8-X6-7A F«8« 

1. THE IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS . . Blue 

2. THE TEST OF ACADEMIC SKILLS . . . Pink 
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THE IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST R 
READING COMPREHENSION 



D (Details) — To Recognize and Understand Stated or Implied Factual Details and 
Relationships 

D-1 To recognize and understand important facts and details 



1 5 6 7 8 11 

13 18 19 23 25 ^28 

29 35 38 39 41 4 

46 48 52 53 54 61 

62 63 70 71 77 78_ 

82 84 94 95 100 104 

110 114 124 144 150 152_ 

158 159 176 178 



0-2 To recognize and understand implied facts and relationships 



2 3 4 10 12 15 

16 21 26 30 31 32_ 

34 36 37 40 45 47 

49 51 60 64 69 72_ 

83 ^ 87__ 98 ^ 102 105 111 

113 117 133 134_ 137 138 

139 143 146 147 148 151 

161 162 



D-3 To deduce the meaning of words or phrases from context 



14_ 
85 



20_ 
88 



58 



59 



66 



80 



92 



93 



103 



112 



115 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST R (Cont'd) 
D-3 (Cont'd) 

123 125 131 140 145 

153 154 160 169 

P (Purpose)— To Develop Skill in Discerning the Purpose or Main Idea of a 
Paragraph or Selection 

P-1 To detect the main purpose of a paragraph or selection 

42 43 65 97 116 119 

126 127 165 170 

P~2 To recognize the main idea or topic of a paragraph or selection 

9 17 24 55 56 

74 75 91 99 118 

129 136 149 166 174 

0 (Organization)— To develop ability to organize ideas 

0-1 To recognize common elements or parallel topics in incidents or paragraphs 

68 81 101 10*5 122 

128 155 163 175 

0-2 To recognize proper time sequence 

67 73 79 86 96 

141 142 156 172 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR '£ R (Cont'd) 

E (Evaluation) — To Develop Skill in Evaluntin^ What Is Read 
£-1 To develop generalizations fron a selection 



22 27 33 50 76 

120 164 167 171 173 

177 

E-2 To recognize the writer's viewpoint, attitude, or intention 



89 107 109 121 135 

157 168 

E-3 To recognize the mood or tome of a selection 



13 0 

E-4 To recognize outstanding qualities of styles or structure 



57 90 _____ 108 132 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-X 
MATHEMATICS CONCEPTS 

C Currency 

C~l Reading and writing amounts 

A 

C-2 Relative values of coins 

18 

D Decimals 

I^-l Reading and writing 

73 

D''2 Relative values 

82 96 

D-3 Rounding 

87 

Fraction, decixoal, percent equivalents 

100 124 

D-5 Fundamental operations: ways to perform 

103 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-1 (Cont'd) 
D-6 Fundanental operations: estimating results 



90 

E Equations) Inequalities, and Number Sentences 



E-1 25 35 38 58 68 78 

84 88 92 99 121 

123 135 



F Fractions 

F~X Part of a whole and partitioning of a set 



14 21 42 

F-2 Relative values 



64 101 



F-3 Equivalence 



33 45 53 85 110 

F-'4 Terras 



61 105 



F-5 Fundamental operations: ways to perform 



66 70 79 93 



F-6 Fundamental operations: estimating results 



57 

-5- 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-1 (Cont'd) 

6 Geonencry 

G*l Points, lines* and planes 

34 72 130 

G-2 Recognizing kinds and parts of geometric figures 

11 30 48 83 112 

128 

G~3 Angles and triangles 

94 104 109 118 132 

G-4 Dimensions, perimeters, and areas of polygons 

69 81 125 

G~5 Parts and areas of circles 

60 117^ 134 

G~6 Surface area and volume of solids 

120__ 136 

M Measurement 
M-1 Quantity 

8 

-6- 
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SKIUS CUSSIFICATICN FOR TEST M-l (Cont'd) 
A-Z Timft 

17 

H>3 Temperturt 

54 

M>4 Weight 

32 

M~5 Langth 

62 

H-6 Area and volume 

44 76 

M-7 Liquid and dry capacity 

19 98 

M-8 Precision of measurement 

131 

N Numeration and Number System 
N~l counting 



SKXUI CUSSZFXCATXON FOR TEST M-1 (ConcM) 
M-2 Ordinals 

3 

N-3 Place vaXua and expanded notation 

6 12 13 28 37 

A3 52 102 122 

N->A Numeration systons other than base ten 

51 133 

N-5 Properties of numeration and number systems 

26 39 50 59 63_ 

65 67 80 91 106 

107 111 114 116 

N-6 Special subtests of the real numbers 

20 77 95 

P Per Cents: Meaning and Use 

108 126 

R Ratio and Proportion 

47 74 113 



SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-1 (Cont'd) 
S Sets 

7 40 86 119 129^ 

V Whole Numbers 

W-1 Reading and writing 

16 97 

V*>2 Relative values 

1 10 

W-3 Rounding 

71 115 

W-4 Partition and measurement: average 

89 127 

W-S Fundanental operations: terms 

23 24 31 56 75 

/ 

W-6 Fundamental operations: number facts 

5^ 9 15 27 36_ 

41 46 49 55 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-1 (Cont'd) 
W-7 Fundament a1 operations: ways to perform 

22 

W~8 Fundamental operations: estimating results 
29 



ERLC 
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SKIUS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-2 
MATHEMATICS PROBLEM SOLVING 

The major skills categories for Test M-2 are similar to those for M-1 
(Mathematics Concepts) 

C — Currency (Money) 

D — Decimals 

f — Fractions 

Q — Geometry 

M— -Measurement s 

P~Per Cents 

R — Ratio and Proportion 

W— tJhole Numbers 

Each item has been placed in only one skills 
category, despite the fact that in many items two or more of these concepts 
may be represented. In such instances, the assignment was somewhat arbitrary, 
but, in general, items were placed in the category representing either the 
crucial or the most advanced concept required in the solution of the problem. 

The small letters following the capital letter 
indicate the process or sequence of processes involved in the solution of the 
problem as follows: 

a — addition 
s — subtraction 
m"- multiplication 
d — division 



C-a 



63 



C-am 



31 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-2 (Cont'd) 



C-as 



27 



28 



67 



C-d 



30 



33 



66 



C~d8 



69 



C-ra 



20 



26 



64 



C~ma 



XO 



29 



43 



86 



C-mas 



82 



C-ms 



65 



C~s 



8 



18 



52 



C-sd 



85 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-2 (Cont'd) 

89 

D-m 

93 

62 75_ 84 

F-a 

55_ 

F-as 

5A 

F-d 

73 81 

F-dm 

76 77 

F-m 

42 56 

F-ma 

50.^ 

F-8 



78 



61 



58 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-2 (Cont'd) 

32 

9U 

M-s 

83 

P-ad 

79 

P-d 

90 96 

P-m 

71 

P-ms 

70 

R 

46 59 

R-dm 
95 
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SKILLS CLASSIFICATION FOR TEST M-2 (Cont'd) 

W-a 

2 , 4 11 13 

22 35 47 

W-ad 

80_ 

W-am 

24 

W-d 

25 40 45 49 

74 88_ 92 

W-dm 

72 

17 34 36 91 

41 

W-mas 

48 

12 14 

39 44 

-15- 
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TP.ST L-1 SPELLING 
fiStnU Classlfieatl9n 



D- Double le&ter 

6 14 27 ^ 38 4 5 52_ 

61 78 82 90 100 108 

' "" " " ■ipiiiiii . ii . ■ .1,11 .1 

B-Flfial e; e before suffix 

2 23 30 3 7 43 55 

^^—«. " mm ■ 

- ' ■ " ' ^ — ' - im I w I I. 

P-f, ft, ph, V substitutions 
44 



I -Interchanged letters 

31 36 40 5 3 63 75 

81 86 99 

' ' turn ■! I ■ i»i 

' ' ' I . I I ,1^ IIP. I.. -■■ M .l^.. 

K-c, ck^ k substitutions 
5 16 



L-1, elf le substltutl^s 

1 20 4 7 67 

M-Mlscellaneou8 and multiple errors 

97 104 113 

pww^^^wi^ m ill I i^^n^i^^ I i r^ ^» !■■ II ■ I 1,1,,,,,, II w mm ^ mtmmmimrvmm mtmrn mt 

N-No mistakes 

3 12 21 26 35 41_ 

51 59 i:j 77 83 87 

93 103 111 



TEST L-1 SPELLING (Cont'd) 



(Mtoltted letters 

13 60 65 71 72 80_ 

88 106 no 114 

P-Plural forms 

48 66 



R-r, er, or substitutions 

8 19 73 94 



S-Sy Bc, ahf e, ch, t, z substitutions 

7 18 28 32 33 56 



79 96 



T-t, ed substitutions 

84 



V-Vot'^cl substitutions 



W-w, u, ou, ue substitutions 
9 24 



"-V, vy , i subtrtitutlonfa 

15 49 62 68 74 92 



109 
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TEST L-1 SPELLING (Cont'd) 



Vi - 


22 


39 


42 


76 


98 


105 




107 












Vo « 


10 


85 










Vix - 


11 


64 










Vie - 


17 












Vcu " 


25 


91 


101 








Voe - 


50 












Ve ' 


29 


46 


70 


102 




















Vea - 


34 












Va - 


54 


57 


58 


89 


95 


112 

















The. Itzm cZa&6liA,ccition iij^tm mploijtd badzd 
upon zfiAQfi tijpzM, ¥ofi zazh itm, -t/ie tijpt OiJ wioK 

indlcxUzd {^oti thz one. woAd 'in ^ouA i^kick ^6 
mU-ipeMed Ui any). 0^ aouuiht, pixpiM may In iac;t 
commit a doixblz ZAAOK in o\feAZooiUng a mi&6pztted 
iCoH.d and 'in maJdzlng ai> mong a rnxd wkicJi -is coAAZctiy 
ipeZied. 
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TES: L-2 CAPITALIZATION 
Skills Classification 



The pronoun I 

3 14 78 

Names of persons or anisials and initials of persons 

6 9 11 20 



Words indicating family relationship, when used specifically an without a 
possessive pronoun 

47 61 94 



Titles of respect, honor, or rank 
17 37 



First word of a sentence 

2 10 ^24 30 62_ 

68 81 



First word In a quotatian 

79 90 99 



In writing letters, the first word and the word which stands in place of the 
person's name in the saluation 

29 72 



In writing letters, the first word of the complimentary close 
31 



Certain abbreviations 
57 
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TEST L-2 CAFITALIZATXON (Cont'd) 

10. Days of the week 

1 16_^ 19 

11. Names of months 

S 



12. Names of holidays and religious days 
7 23 



13. Titles of books, music, magasines* etc. 
27 41 58 



14. Names of cities and states 

8 18 25 33 



15. Names of countries and continents 
22 39 64 



16. Nouns which designate definite geographic portions of the country 
80 



17. Names of streets, avenues, etc. 

32 43 50 65 70 



18. Names of rivers, oceans, canals, mountains, etc. 
15 42 49 
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BEST ttJPY AVAILABLE ^"^ caphalization (Cpnt'd) 

19. NluBftt of buildin^s^ achoou, parks, acc. 

3d 52 59_ 92 



20. Name* of racial, polleleal, or religious bodies 

46 75 



21 Proper adjectives 
28 89 



22. Names of specific organlsaCiens 

34 45 55 67 71 84 



87 101 



23. Names of important historical periods or events 

54 97 



24. Specific brand names 
44 88 



25. Names of bodies in the solar system (except sun, moon, stars, earth) 

76 



26. All expressions used for the Deity and Bible 
86 
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TEST 1-2 CAPnALIZATXON (Con*d) 

27. Ov«r-G«pltftllMeion 



36 48 53 56 63 69 

73 7 4 82 85 91 93 

96 98 100 102 



28. No nittaktt 

4 12 21 26 35 40 

51 60 66 77 83 95 
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TEST I.-3 PUNCTUATION 
Skills Classification 

. Use of neriod 

a) At end of ct^m'^lete doc laratlvo sentence. 

1^ 7 U 1« 

53 ei 101 

b) With abbreviations 

3 5 10 15 

A3 70__ 71 

c) With initials standing for name 

9 17 28 



UtJe of Question mark 

2 19 35 

63 

Use of comma 

a) To separate vorJb in series 

23 30 39 _ 54 

b) To se1^arace nanes of city and sstate 

37 45 55 . 61- 

c) To separate date of month and year 
6 1*: 

d) At end nf coro-limentary close of letter 
31 73 

e) At end of salutation in friendly letter 
29 31 73 

f) To set off introductory or parenthetical adverbs 

98 



23 i; 



T::f:T i. 3 pu.-'itu/ti" (r-m -i) 



To set off y^K ar^ no B£ST COPK /IV/UMBL£ 

04 

h) To stil oft rris n*-' o'--it.<on 

'^3 iC;' 

i) .'r a ccmr'^u'"'!! Rert..".ncc., K*^t '^ff lnf'.'»'*en'''Gnr cin.;?es /olnv;' f?uc;l' ti>n 
•'unctions as ' arr ' .^r.'.' bul . if. a clian<!C of sub'ect v^i^gr rlncc 

7* Zl 

*; Tn ''.araci 'iiscviur-'.*; . to ^carat'^ nu:jtsJtion fro'-. res' of sft-tonce 

52 _ _ _ _ 74_ '^2 96 

la ' irecc rici resf J cc sp^ off name '..f -erRc-.n *i'.':'.r!?sser' 

P.7 

J) T) «-^et orf iere^^cent clauses an'J *^h^asrs rrec?^iin«; the na^n claus*^ 

>7 

n) I'^i set off non- trs^tr ic tlv9 r^hr^^es of clauses 

- _ i 

Use ':t ar^i^ittrc^he 
a> »n cc*ntract lor s 

\'i ^ 22 ^ 3? _ ^4 ^9 

b) In form-nj: fbe rcfis*^ i;si"e of nouns 

UL "^iP. ?A 

c) In srec ?f w^r^s 
3\ _ 

l.j^t of double auotaiitjn marks 

a; Hefore an:^' aftor ^ direct '•'uotailcn 
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TEST L-3 PUNCTUATION (Cont'd) 



b) With titles 
65 

c) Position with reference to other punctuation 

80 . 



6. Use of colon 

a) After salutation of a business letter 

72 

b) Preceding an enumeration of items 



86 





c) 


To 


seperate numbers indicating clock time 






14 




7. 


Use 


of 


semicolon to separate co-ordinate clauses not joined by a conjunction 






79 




8. 


Use 

•* 


nf 


exclamation mark 






67 





OV-'-Over- punc tua t ion 

Ov-1 Use of comma to mark a trivial pause 

2U 48 56 90 



Ov-2 Use of comma to set off restrictive clauses or phrases 
62_ 

Ov-3 Use of comma between a word and the modifier immediately preceedinp it 

40 ^ 46 

Ov-4 Use of apostrophe in plurals of nouns 

5 0 77 

-25- « 4 
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TEST L-3 PUNCTUATION (Cont'd) 



Ov-S Use of apostrophe in possessive pronouns 

81 

Ov-'6 Use of apostrophe In words ending in s 

95 

Ov-7 Use of quotation marks with Indirect quotations and unquoted matter 

66 

Ov-8 Use of period after unabbreviated words 

25 



No mistakes 

4 12 20 27 34 

41 51_,^ 57 60 68 

75 82 93 99 
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TEST L~4 USAGE 
Skills Classification 



1. Use of pronouns 
a) Case forms 



9 



19 



39 



50 



58 



b) Agreement with antecedent 
80 

c) Order of first person pronouns in compound constructions 
2 14 

d) Miscellaneous forms commonly confused 
41 73 



2. Use of verbs 

a) The past tense 
1 4 



22 



23 



34 



86 




43 



70 



c) Agreement of subject and verb 
5 17 26 



11 



40 



d) Miscellaneous forms Incorrectly used 
6 15 29 



69 



77 



A6_ 
76 



49 



33 



12 



59 



54 



47 



3* Use of adjectives and adverbs 
a) Forms commonly confused 
53 83 
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TEST L-A USAGE (Cont'd) 



b) Articles 

72 

c) Comparative and superlative forms 
25 37 , 62_ 

d) Miscellaneous modifying forms 
36 51 



A. Avoidance of double negative 

18 32 38 AA 60 



5. Avoidance of redundancies 

8 27 A8 68 



6. Homonyms coTunonly confused 

7 9 

7. Miscellaneous word forms 

28 81 



N — No mistakes 

3 10 13 20 2A 30 

3 5 A2 A5 52 57 63_ 

67 7A 78 8A 



70 
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TEST W-1 MAP READZMG 
Skills Classification 



1* Ability to orient aiap and determine direction 
«) To determine direction from orientation 

17 

b) To determine direction from parallels or meridlars 

51 85 89 

c) To determine direction of river flow or slope of land 

20 24 57_ 59 

2* Ability to locate and/or describe places on ta&pa and 
globes 

a) Through the use of standard map symbols 

15 16 21 33_ 

b) Through the use of a key 

3 7 8 25 28 

40 44 80 

c) Through the use of distance and /or direction 

10 19 43 83 

d) Through the use of latitude or longitude 

48 50 56 87 

3* Ability to determine distances 

a) Determining distance on a road map 

6 47 

b) Determining distance by using a scale of miles 

27 34 60 

c) Determining distance on a globe 

58 

d) Comparing distances 

2 11 26 38 45 

82 
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TEST W-1 MAP RSADZN6 (Cont'd) 

4, Ability to determine or trace routes of travel 

1 * 9 1 3 42. U 

79 84 88 

5, Ability to understand seasonal variations, sun patterns, and time differences 

^9 53 54 55 86 ^ 

6, Ability to read and compare facts from one or nore pattern naps 

31 36 37 61 62.^ 63^ 

65 67 68 71 72 73, 

74_ 77 78 

/. Ability to visualise landscape features 

5 22 30 76 

S. Ability to infer man's activities or way of living 

a) From outline maps 

12 18 23 41 52 

b) From pattern maps 

29 32 35 64 66 69_ 

70 75 
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TEST W-2 R£ADIKC GRAPHS AND TABLES 
Skills Classification 

A list of the abilities most important to effective reading of graphs and tables 
is given below. 

!• To comprehend from the title, the topic on which a graph or table gives infomation 
4 18 

2* To recognize from subtitles and row or column headings what is shown by each part 
of a graph or table 

34 57 63 70 

3. To read amounts 

a) by using the scale (or scales) on bar, line, and picture graphs 

1 9 11 24 33 37 

42 47 69 

b) by interpreting the sectors of a circle on circle graphs 

13 

c) by locating a cell in a table 

5 7 17 

d) by using special symbols and a key 

25 27 62 66 67 

4* To compare two or more values read from a graph or table 

a) by determining rank 

2 14 16 23 35 38 

41 49 61 64 

b) by determining differences between amounts 

3 12 15 22 26 28 

30 32 40 45 56 71 

c) by determining how many times greater one amount is than another 

10 21 39 50 54 59 

S» To determine relative rates or trends 

20 29 31 51 58 73 



TEST W-2 READING GRAPHS AND TABLES (Cont'd) 



6. To determine underlying relationships through correct interpretation of a graph 
6 8 19 36 44 46 



52_ 55 60 65 68 



7* To grasp the outstanding facts protrayed by a graph or table 

43 48 53 72 74 



Graphs and tables are tools for disseminating knowledge and require the use 
of specific skills and abilities. Anyone who is planning a remedial progrwn must 
recognise the component parts of the ability to interpret graphs and plan so that 
there is direct teaching of them. 

Excellent suggestions for the interpretation of material presented in graphic form 
are given in Chapter XX of the Thirty -Third Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The My Weekly Reader Series, Table and Graph Skills, for Grades 3-6 
is very useful in systematically developing these skills. 
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TEST W-3 KNOWLBDGE AND USE OF RSPERENCE MAXBRIALS 
Skills CUssification 



A--Sklll in Alphabetizing 

15 16_ 

21 22 



67. 
79 



68 



74 



80 



132^ 
138 



133^ 
139 



2— Using the Tabl^ of Contents 
37 38 



—Using the Dictionary 
D-1 Spelling 

54 



D-2 Pronunc ia t ion 



52 



55 



D-3 Syllabification 
51 108 



D-4 Plural forms 
111 

D-5 Farts of speech 
57 113 



D-6 Meaning 
53 



56 



114 



115 



•0se of Encyclopedia 
61 62 



102 



103 



17. 

23^ 

75^ 
81 



134_ 
140 



39 



59 



58 



117 



63 



104 



18^ 
24^ 
70^ 
76_ 
82 



135 



141 



40 



109 



60 



64 



105 



19_ 
25^ 
71_ 
77 



130_ 
136 



41 



116 



110 



65 



106 



20 
26 

m 

137 



42 



112 



66_ 
107 



TEST W-3 KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF REFERENCE MATERIALS (Cont'd) 
G— Using Dictionary Guide Words 



93 94 95 96 97 

I— Using the Index 

27 28 29 30 31 32 

33 34 35 36 G3 84 

85 86_ 87 88 89 9Q 

mt^^^mttma^^^m^^ Mi^^M^^M^^W^M^ «|^^mw«MMm«M»m MMill^^^B^^^^^^b^ 

91 92 

K> -Using Key Words 

98 99 100 101 



R«-Using General Reference Materials 
R-1 Use of calendar 

9 

R-2 Use of tnaps and globes 

8 48 126 

R-3 Use of textbooks 

7 46 

R-4 Use of dictionary 

10 47 

R-5 Use of atlases 

43 

R-6 Use of encyclopedias 

50 

R>7 Use of special references such as Who's Who in America, The World Almanac, etc. 

49 119 120 122 124 128 

R~8 Use of current magazines 

11 44 118 
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TEST W-3 KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF REFERENCE MATERIALS (Cont*d) 

R-9 Use of the parts of a book: index, table of contents, etc. 

12 X21 125 129 

R-10 Book selection 

13 14 45 123 127 



tf— Using a Word List 

1 2 
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THE TEST OF ACADEHIC SKILLS 

BEST am mmii 
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HESEARCH DEPARTT!EriT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, INDIANA 

CONTEXT ANALYSIS OF STANFORD TEST OF ACADEMIC SKILLS (TASK): 

LEVEL I AND LEVEL II 

The two levels of STMfORV TEST OF ACAPEMIC SKTILS [TASK] measure the basic skills 
of Reading, English, and Mathematics at the high school and junior college level. 
This test is designed to aid the administrator and the counselor in identifying 
those students whose scholastic performance might be hindered by inadeqtiate 
preparation in the basic skills. It also provides the teacher and other school 
personnel with extremely useful information concerning the level of performance 
of groups of students on items measuring the specific instructional objectives 
for the tests. 

READING - 78 Items 

The Reading test consists of passages with a great variety of content, each of 
which is accompanied by a series of questions. The test is designed to sample 
what are considered tc be the miin instructional objectives of reading. The 
seven Item Groupings for this test are: 

1. Global H&cuiing'- The student can determine the general topic, 
the ma-.n idea, the author's intent, attitude or style, or the 
best title for an entire selection. This category relates to 
the passage as a whole not merely one of its parts. Level I 
has 6 items. Level II has 5 items. 

2. H&aning 0^ Explicit VztiuZt The student can identify explicit 
detail from reading a passage, or conversely, the student identi- 
fies a situation in which a specific detail is not mentioned in 
the passage. Level I has 18 items. Level II has 10 items. 

3. Hmkiingt oi ImptLcXt VeXcUZ'- The student can identify details 
essentially contained in the passage but not specifically ex- 
pressed that is, he can transfer information from one form of 
expression to another. Level I has 11 items. Level II has 12 
items. 

4. He.aning ^fiom Cont&xXt The student can apply contextual clues 
to correctly identify word meanings or phrases which appear in 
the passage. Level I has 1 item. Level II has 3 items. 

5. Irti^e^ence cmd LogicaZ AnaliJ^lhi The student makes inferences 
or judgments or draws conclusions from portions of the passage. 
He must occasionally relate what he reads to his own previously 
acquired knowledge. Level I has 6 items. Level II has 12 items, 

6. ntcuiing i^om ContzxX in a Hodl^iad Uozz T2.cJiniqut Si^tucUiom 
The student can complete (bring to closure) the missing portions 
of several sentences in the paragraph by supplying meaningful 
words or phrases which he determines from the general context 
of the selection or by inference. Level I has 9 items. Level 
II has 9 items. 

iloxd Htcuiing: The student can match a stimulus word with one 
of five other words which has some relationship to it. Level I 
has 27 items. Level II has 27 Items. 




ENGLISH - 



(69 Items) 



The groupings of instructional objectives for this cest are: 

1. LzoAJiing Skilii** The student deironstrates an understanding of funda- 
mental skills needed to work with the English language. He shows his 
ability to use a dictionary by demonstrating knowledge of symbols 
for the vowel sounds > locating stress or accent in a word, correctly 
alphabetizing a word, and using prefixes and suffixes in word for- 
mation. He also demonstrates a knowledge of the best reference sources 
for a given type of information. He further d^iionstrates an under- 
standing of the nature and structure of language by recognising the 
proper time and place for using formal, standard^ colloquial, and 
slang expressions and correctly identifying structural parts of 
language and their functions such as parts of speech, morphemes i 
expressions of possession, and the central idea in a sentence. Level 

I has 15 items. Level II has 15 items. 

2. Uiagt Con\f&ntionA* The student demonstrates a knowledge of commonly 
used conventions of grammar, punctuation, and capitalization by 
recognizing errors in the context of continuous discourse. Level I 
has 21 items. Level, II has 21 items. 

3. SpziZing: The student distinguishes between correctly and incorrectly 
spelled words when the misspelled words involve reversal of letters 
and errors in phonetics and word-building rules. Level I has 15 
items. Level XI has 15 items. 

A. SeJ^itmcz Se.niitLvitif*^ The student demonstrates a knowledge of effective 
sentence structure by choosing from among four compound or complex 
sentences the one that expresses the idea best or most clearly. 
Level I has 6 items. Level II has 6 items. 

5. PoAag^pk AnACuigemtnt'^ The student demonstrates competence in organizing 
the sentences in a paragraph for logical and affective communication 
re-ordering the four sentences of a jumbled paragraph into their 
proper sequence. Level 1 has 12 items. Level II has 12 items. 

MATHEMATICS - (kS Items) 

♦ 

The groupings of instructional objectives for this test are: 

1. }4ujmb&A^, Syfnbol&, and SeXi: The student works with numbers, symbols, 
and sets. Level I has 7 Items. Level II has 5 items. 

2. VuiTjfaeA P^pe/LtieA and Opz^tationS: The student demonstrates knowledge 
of number properties and operations Involving whole numbers, common 
fractions, decimal fractions, integers, and exponents. Level I has 
22 items. Level II has 19 items. 

3. fiatkematicaZ Sentenced •* The student solves mathematical sentences. 
Level I has 3 items. Level II has 4 items. 



4. Gtomttxy and Hzoiuxmentt The student displays a facility with geometric 
concepts and shows a working knowledge of measurement. Level I has 
2 lt«ns> Level II has 3 items. 



5. Ro^tco aM PeAcent.* The student demonstrates knowledge of ratios and 
percents. Level I has 5 items. Level XI has 4 items. 

6. GKopki, ?fiobaJMJUtij , and Stotti-ttci : The student interprets graphs, 
and exhibits an ability to deal with principles of probability and 
statistics. Level I has 5 items. Level XX has 8 items. 

7. UoJtkiSKVUcxiJi ^ZjOUiOninQt The student demonstrates an ability to think 
logically. Level X has 4 items. Level XX has 3 items. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, INDIANA 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

INTERPRETATION DATA FOR THE STANFORD TEST 
OF ACADEMIC SKILLS: TASK 
(Level I - Grades 9 and 10) 



!• Specific Use of Te8t Results 

Three typical uses of the results of St&njo^ T(L6t Acadmic SkilU in 
junior and senior high schools are: 

1. To identify those students who are weak in basic skills so 
that remedial instruction can be provided for them. 

2. To determine if students have adequate basic skills to enter 
certain curricula or courses. 

3. To aid in placing students in the appropriate section of a 
multi-level course. 

The typical school curriculum is so organized that the curricular content 
necessary to produce literacy has been covered by the end of sixth grade. 
Emphasis beyond that point is on increased mastery of academic skills and 
on the. study of new and broader areas of knowledge. Thus, it is quite 
natural for schools to choose the eighth grade as a point of special concern 
for determining how well a student has developed basic academic skills and 
to continue this special concern in subsequent years until the student can 
demonstrate that he has mastered t-hese skills. 

Once a student has achieved a reasonably high level of mastery of the basic 
academic skills measured, there is little further increase in mastery in 
succeeding high school years. Conversely, it is apparent that until the 
student reaches this reasonably high level of mastery, he will continue to 
show important increases each year. 

II. Interpreting Test Scores 

a. The Grade Equivalent 

Grade equivalents are not provided for the TASK tests or, 
in fact, for most tests at the high school level. Grade 
equivalents are traditionally developed for measuring 
achievement at the elementary levels and yield continuous 
scales of growth. Grade norm lines flatten out at the 
secondary level, reflecting only small gains in raw scores 
from grade to grade in the basic skills, which are taught 
primarily at the lower levels, 
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Beginning with the fall of 1974, special grade equivalents have been listed 
for our staff use. Although grade equivalents are easy to understand » 
they should be interpreted with caution. This is particularly true at the 
upper levels, since grade equivalents are generally considered less reliable 
at the higher grade levels. 

Among other things, they assume a regular pattern of growth throughout the 
school year, a condition which may seldom if ever be met. Futhermore, in 
the area of reading, rather wide deviations should be considered quite nor*- 
mal. Despite their limitations, however, grade equivalents have the advan- 
tage of simplicity and direct meaning and represent a convenient way of 
interpreting these test results. 



USE THE GRADE EQUIVALENT WITH CAUTION I I 



b. The Scaled Score 

Scaled scores convert the various raw score results obtained 
from all levels of TASK to a single, common scale. They help 
to resolve some of the difficulties encountered in percentile 
ranks and stanines and the movement from one test level to a 
higher test level. When using scaled scores a difference of 
5 points between two students' scores represents a 5 point 
difference wherever it occures on the scale. Within a single 
subtest area , scaled scores are directly comparable from grade 
to grade* battery to battery, and form tc form* This compa- 
rability enables the teacher to use scaled scores as a mea- 
sure of academic growth over a period ol time. The TASK 
scaled score is not, however, exactly comparable form one 
subtest area to another. A scaled score on English * for ax- 
ample, canno^ be directly compared to a scaled sec re on Math- 
ematics. 

c# The Percentile Ranks 

Percentile ranks indicate the relative standing of a student 
in comparison with students of the same grade status in the 
norm group who took the test at a comparable time. The norm 
group may be national, representing the performance of a sam- 
ple of students throughout the United States or may be local, 
tlat is, consisting only of those students in your school who 
took the test. In either case, if a student obtains a per- 
centile rank of 70, for example, it means that he equaled or 
exceeded 70% of a special norm group on the test and that 30% 
of the group scored higher than he did. Possible percentile 
ranks range from a low of 1 to a high of 99, with 50 indicat- 
ing average (median) performance. Percentile ranks listed 
are based on the national normative group. 

Percentile ranks are best used to determine a student's rela- 
tive standing In each subject area. They are fairly easy to 
understand and to explain to parents and students. 
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d. The Stanines 



A stanlne is a value on a nine-point scale of normalized 
standard scores. Scores are expressed along a scale ranging 
from a low of 1 to a high of 9, with the value 5 representing 
the average performance for the norm group. Each stanlne is 
a single digit and therefore may be easier to work with than 
percentile ranks. The difference between a stanine of 8 and 
one of 6 is approximately equal to the difference between a 
stanine of 6 and one of 4. 

The stanine yields approximately the same information as a 
percentile rank does, in that it indicates the relative stand- 
ing of a student compared to a norm group. 

Stanines 4, 5, and 6 are considered "average" scores. Stanines 
1, 2, and 3 are "below average" scores. Stanines 7, 8, and 9 
are "above average" scores. 

III. Each item in TASK is designed to measure a specific instructional objective 
which can be stated in behavioral terms. Attached to this page la the de- 
tailed report of how the students in your school correctly responded to 
each Item of the test administered. These data can be used to provide the 
teacher wi :h Information for organizing their plans for enrichment or mod- 
ification of instruction to meet the demonstrated specific needs of students 
and groups of students within a single class or a school. The measures of 
central tendency (the mean and median) are given new meaning when used with 
the results of the Item analysis of the test. 

IV. TEST SCORE LEGEND 

Subtest 02 - English Skills 
Subtest 03 - Mathematics Skills 
Subtest 05 - Heading Comprehension Skills 
NS ^ No Score 



Junius Stratton, Supervisor 
Research and Testing 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS 
Stanford Test of Acadamlc Skills (TASK) 
(Level I, Form A: Grades 9 and 10) 



READING 



1. Global Meaning 15 21 27 34 39 AO 

2. Meaning of Explicit Detail 1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 11 12 16 22 23 

26 29 30 31 33 36 

3. Meaning of Implicit ^ Pet- I 8 9 14 18 20 

24 25 32 35 38 41 

4. Meaning from Context 13 

5. Inference and Logical Analyalsl O 17 19 28 

37 42 

6. Meanings from Context In a Modified Cloze Technique Situation 4 3 

44 45 46 47 48 49 

50 51 

7. Word Meaning 52 53 54 55 56 

57 58 59 60 61 62 

63 64 65 6 6 67 68 

69 70 71 72 73 74 

75 76 77 78 



ENGLISH 



1. Learning Skills 1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10 11 

12 13 14 15 



o 
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2« Usape Conv e nt Ions 16 ^ 17_ 

21 22 23 ^ 24 

29 30 31 



28 



35 



36 



3. Spelling 37 

42 43_ 

48 49 



38 



44 



50 



4. Sentence Sensitivity 52_ 
56 57 



5. Paragraph Arrangment 58_ 
62 63 64 



68 



69 



18 



Level I, Form A 
Continued 



19 



25 



32 



20 

26 27_ 

33 34 



39 



40 



41 



45 



46 



51^ 
53 



54 



59 



60 



65 



66 



MATHEMATICS 



1. Numbers y Syrabols and Sets 3__ 

29 32 47 



13 



2. Number Properties and Operations ; 

a. Whole N umbers 1 2 

34 



37 



45 



Coffifflon and Decimal Fractions 6 

12 15 23 30 



33 



44 



47 



55 



61 



67 



22 



8 



24 



10 



35 



c. Integers Jnd Exponents 14_ 
3. Mathematical Sentences 2i: 



- 25_ 
31 



42_ 
48 
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Level I, Form A 
Continued 



46 



5. 


Ratio and Percent 16 17 


36 


38 




^»1 






6. 


Graphs, Probability, and Statistics 18 


19 


20 




21 27 






7. 


Mathematical Reasoning 26 39 


40 


43 



o 8? 
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RESEARCH OEPARTTIENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, INDIANA 



INTERPRETATION DATA FOR THE STANFORD TEST 
OF ACADEMIC SKILLS: TASK 
(Level II - Grades 11 and 12) 



I ' Specific Use of Test Results 

Three typical uses of the results of SjConj o /ij Te>A^ oj AcMzmLc SlUtU in 
Junior and senior high schools are: 

1. To identify those students who are wea! in basic skills so 
that remedial instruction can be provided for them. 

2. To determine if students have adequate basic skills to enter 
certain curricula or courses. 

3. To aid in placing students in the appropriate section of a 
multi-level course. 

The typical school curric lum is so organized that the curricular content 
necessary to produce literacy has been covered by the end of sixth grade* 
Emphasis beyond that point is on increased mastety of academic skills and 
on the study of new and broader areas of knowledge. Thus, It is quite 
natural for schools to choose the eighth grade as a point of special concern 
for determining ho'%^ well a student has developed basic academic skills and 
to continue this special concern in subsequent years until Che student can 
demonstrate that he has mastered these skills. 

Once a student has achieved a reasonably high level of mastery of the basic 
academic skills measured, there is little further increase In mastery in 
succeeding high school years. Conversely, it is apparent that until the 
student reaches this reasonably high level of mastery, he will continue to 
show important incre;?ses each year. 

II. Interpreting Test Scores 

a. The Grade Equivalent 

Grade equivalents are not provided for the TASK tests or, 
in fact, for rrost tests at the high school level. Grade 
equivalents are traditionally developed for measuring 
achievement at the elementary levels and yield continuous 
scfitles of growth. Grade norm lines flatten out at the 
secondary level, reflecting only small gaina in raw sco.es 
from grade to grade in the basic skills, which are taug'^t 
primarily at the lower levels. 
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Beginning with the fall of 1974. special grade equivalents have been listed 
tor our staff s use. Although grade equivalents are easy to understand, 
they should be interpreted with caution. This is particularly true at the 
upper levels, since grade equivalents are generally considered less reliable 
at the higher grade levels. 

Among othfct ihlng.?, they assune a regular pattern of growth throughout the 
school year, n ^indition which may seldom if ever be met. Futhermore, in 
the area of re.iding, rather wide deviations should be considered quite nor- 
mal. Despite their limitations, however, grade equivalents have the advan- 
tage of simplicity and direct meaning and represent a convenient way of 
interpreting these test results. 



USE THE GRADE EQUIVALENT WITH CAUTION I I 

b. The Scaled Score 

Scaled scores convert the various raw score results obtained 
from all levels of TASK to a single, common scale. They help 
to resolve some of the difficulties encountered in percentile 
ranks and stanines and the movement from one test level to a 
higher test level. When using scaled scores a difference of 
5 points between two students' scores represents a 5 poin*; 
difference wherever it occures on the scale. Within a sin /le 
IMktest area , scaled scores are directly comparable from grade 
to grade, battery to battery, and form to form. This compa- 
rability enables the teacher to ise scaled scores as a mea- 
sure of academic growth over a period of time. The TASK 
scaled score is not, however, exactly comparable from one 
subtest area to another. A scaled score on English, for ex- 
ample, cannot be directly compared to a scaled score on Math- 
ematics. 

c. The Percentile Ranks 

Percentile ranks indicate the relative standing of a student 
in comparison with students of the same grade status in the 
norm group who tooV. the test at a comparable time. The norm 
group may be national, representing the performance oi * sam- 
ple of students througijout the United States or na:, oe local, 
that is, consisting only of those students in your school who 
took the test. In either case, if a student obtains a per- 
centile rank of 70, for example, it means that he equaled or 
exceeded 70% of a special norm group on the test and that 30% 
of the Aroup scored higher than he did. Possible percentile 
ranks range from a low of 1 to a high of 99, with 50 indicat- 
ing average (median) performance. Percentile ranks listed 
are based on the national normative group. 

Percentile r£.nkB are be«»t used to determine a student's rela- 
tive standing in each subject area. They are fairly easy to 
understand and to explain to parents and students. 
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d . The Stanlnes 

A stanine is a value of a nine-point scale of normalized 
standard cores. Scores are expressed along a scale ranging 
from a low of 1 to a high of 9, with the value 5 representing 
the average performance for the norm group. Each stanine is 
a single digit and therefore may be easier to work vith than 
percentile ranks. Th^; difference between a stanine of 8 and 
one of 6 is approximately equal to the difference between a 
stanine of 6 and one of 4. 

The stanine yields approximately the same Information as a 
percentile renk does, in trat it indicates the relative stand- 
ing of £. student compared to a norm group. 

Stanlnes 4, 5, and 6 are considered "average" scores. Stanlnes 
1, 2, and 3 are "below average" scores. Stanlnes 7, 8, and 9 
are "above average" scores. 

III. Each item in TASK is designed to measure a specific instructional objective 
which can be stated in behavioral terms. Attached to this page is the de- 
tailed report of how the students in your school correctly responded to 
each item of the test administered. These data can be used to pjovide the 
teacher with information for organizing their plans for enrichment or mod- 
ification of instruction to meet the demonstrated specific needs of students 
and groups of students within a single class or a school. The measures of 
central tendency (the mean and median) are given new meaning when used with 
the results of the item analysis of the test, 

IV. TEST SCORE LEGEND 

Subtest 02 - English Skills 
Subtest 03 - Mathematics Skills 
Subtest 05 - Reading Comprehension Skills 
NS - No Score 



Julius Stratton, Supervisor 
Research and Tasting 
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Level II, Form A 
Continued 



Usage Conventions 16 17 1 8 19 20 

21 22_ 23 24 25 26 

27 28 29 30 31 32 

33 34 35 36 

Spelling 37 38 39 40 41_^ 

42 43 44 A5 46 47 



48 49 50_ 

Sentence Sensitivity 52^ 

56 57 

Paragraph Arrans^eroent 58 

62 63 64 

68_ 69 

MATHEMATICS 

Numbers, Symbols, and Sets 18 

47 

Number Properties and Operations : 

a. Whole Numbers 1 ^ 2 

22 25 

b. Common and Decimal Fractions 3 4 11 

14 17,^ 20 30 39 42 

c. Integ e rs and Exponents 15 

Mathematical Sentences 7 

Geometry and Measurement 27 

44 . 



51 



53 



54 



55 



59 



60 61 



65 



66 



67 



32 



34 



43 



21 



16 

8 19 26 

29 31_ 40 
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Level 11 f Form A 
Continued 



5. Ratio and Percents 10 24 28 33 



6. Graphs, Probability and Statistics 12 23, 36 



37 38 41 45 46 



7. Mathematical Reasoning 5 35 48 
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BEST COPY AV/ULAfiLE 

APPENDIX B 
THE PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR TEST UTILIZED 



Specialist in the field of psychometry are of the opinion that there 
are many school children who are not test-<wise and who are not generally 
motivated to succeed in academic work in general and testing activities 
in particular. There is a large body of knowledge to suggest that prac- 
tice exercises can off-set this negative factor of the testing progr.. n. 
Special practice exercise have been prepared for both the middle and high 
school testing programs. The instructional materials listed in this 
Appendix is available for those who wish to make the testee an "interested 
partner" in our annual program of measurcmient activities. 

The staff is encouraged to use the test format as a guide for their 
teacher-made assessment programs. If students are familiar with this 
format then it is very likely that they will ha\ e a better opportunity 
to demonstrate their proficiency with the basic skills during the sche- 
dule testing program.. 

Page 

1. Practice Exercises for the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills ... 77 

2. Practice Exercises for the Tests of Academic Skills .... 89 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY. INDIANA 

PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR THE JOHA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 

Practice Exercises should be given to students in preparation for THE 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS. Since the answer sheets from the regular test- 
ing program will be scored by machine, it is important that proper attention 
be given to the Practice Exercises. Use the sample answer sheet provided 
and teach the children how to fill in between the parallel lines with a 
regular pencil. Please stress the necessity for marking answers correctly 
and avoiding stray marks. Check each pupil *s paper to make sure directions 
are followed correctly. 

Try to have the practice testing situation as similar to the real pro- 
cess as possible. There should be no interruptions during testing time. 
The validity of tuture test results may depend upon proper utilization of 
these Practice Exercises. 



THE PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKLET ARE TO BE RETAINED IN EACH 
SCHOOL AND MADE AVAILABLE FOR ANNUAL USE. 

TEACHER'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE PRACTICE EXERCISES 
Check to see that all pupil's have No. 2 pencils 
Distribute the practice books and practice answer sheets. 

Prom this point on certain parts of these instructions are printed in capital 
letters and preceded by "SAY". These parts are to be read to the pupils. 

SAY; LOOK AT THE ?ART OF YOUR ANSl^ER SHEET THAT HAS NAME, SCHOOL, DATE, ETC. 
PRINTED ON IT. CAREFULLY FILL IN YOUR OWN NAME, GRADE, SEX, TEACHER, 
DATE OF BIRTH, AND TODAY'S DATE. USE 468013 AS YOUR STUDENT NUMBliK. 
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Prepare a chalkboard model of the part of the answer form which has Name, 
School No., Grade, Sex, Studsnt Number (use 468013), Teacher, Date of Birth, 
and Test Data. This information will be pre-print ed for each of your pupils 
on each answer sheet In the regu lar testing program and the student number 
will also be recorde d in the appropri ate spaces in the box for s tudent iden- 
tification . 

(Give pupils time to record these data. Check to see that information is 
properly entered.) 



Read aloud the Instructions to Pupils, on Page 1, while the pupils read them 
silently. Then read the Sample 1 Exercise, indicating the correct answer 
and showing pupils how the answer appears on the answer sheet when correctly 
marked as Illustrated. 

Answer any questions relating to Sample 1. 

SAY: YOU HAVE SEEN HOW AXD IfflERE TO MARK. ICE ARE NOW GOING TO READ 

PRACTICE 1. YOU WILL MARK YOUR ANS^CERS ON THE SEPARATE ANS^CER SHEET. 
YOU ARE NOT TO PUT ANY MARKS ON THE PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKLET. 

Continue this procedure for Test 2 ~ Test 7. 

'.Jalk around the room and check to be sure that the children understand your 
directions. After sufficient time 

SAY: STOP. THIS COMPLETES THE PRACTICE TEST. NOW LOOK AT THE ANSWER MARKS 
YOU HAVE MADE. ARE ALL OF YOUR MARKS HEAVY, BLACK LINES? IF NOT, GO 
OVER THE LIGHT ONES AND BLACKEN THEM WELL. IF YOU CHANGED ANY ANSWERS, 
DID YOU ERASE THE ICRONG ONES COMPLETELY? MAKE YOUR WORK CLEAN AND 
.NEAT. 

When pupils have completed this inspection, read the correct responses. Then 
collect the Sample Answer Sheet. Inspect the Sample Answer Sheet. If any 
pupils have not marked properly, additional help should be given to such 
pupils. 

Julius Stratton, Supervisor 
1-8-74 Research and Testing 
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RESEARCH DEPARTflENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, INDIANA 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS' TESTING PROGRAM: GRADES 6-8 
TO THE PUPIL: 

You are now aware that readings mathematics, correct English, and spelling are 
important. Certain other skills such as the use of manSt charts and the dictio-* 
nary are just as important. These skills are called '*basic skills/' 

You and all students in middle and high schuols will take written tests in an 
attempt to determine how well you have mastered the basic skills. The test re- 
sults will also show how your skills compare with those of thousands of other 
students who have taken these same tests. 

Students in the ninth or tenth grades will use The Ictca T^i^ 0^ Ba&^c SkLLt& - 
FoAm 5. 

Stiia-^nts in the xiLxith or tenth 5^rades will uce T/ie Stanf^OKd Tt&t 0^ Academic 

Students in the eleventh or twelfth grades will use Tkz Stm^OKd Te^t 0^ kcMmld 
SkJUJU UvU II. 

Practice exercises have been prepared so that you will have some idea of what is 
involved in taking the test that has been scheduled for you. 

1. Make sure you understand the '^VIRECTIOUS^^ in each part before you attempt 
to answer test questions. Your teacher will go over sample questions with 
you and will answer any questions you may have about what you are to do* 

2. Read each question. Choose the answer you think right and on the practice 
answer sheet fill in with a soft lead pencil the space which has the same 
number or letter as the answer you have chosen. 

3* Be sure the space you mark is in the row numbered the same as the question 
you are answering. 

4. Erase completely any answers which you vrish to change. Do NOT cross them 
cut. 

5. Do not fold or crease your answer sheet. Try not to make any stray marks on 
your answer sheet. 

6. At the end of the practice exercises look at the answer marks that you have 
made. Are all of your marks heavy lines? If not go over the light ones 
and blacken them well. If you changed any answers did you erase the wrong 
ones completely? Make your work clean and neat. 

7. Be sure to return this practice booklet and your answer sheet to your teacher. 



Julius Stratton, Supervisor 
1-8-^74 Research and Testing 
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TEST 1 

I 

vmmoNs 

TkU li a tt&t on (MpltaJUzation, It viUl ^hovi vahz^QJi you knot/o idiicli mnsU 
in a A enhance ^kouZd be cajfHXatiz&d* 

Tfte zKtft(U&u 'in tkz tut OAZ iikz tko. &<mpte. ^kom bzZoui, Some, o^ tht exe/t> 
ciiz& &ontaA.n mi&taku In capitatiz(vUon, Some do not kavt any miAtak^^ at 
aU. 

Vou, o/te to look ^o^ mUtaku in thz tzit exe^c^e*. Wfeen you ilnd a mUtakz, 
^Itt In tkz antitiz^i 5pace on thz omw^a ^fieet that hoA the ^ome mmbvi oi thz 
JUnt (lontOAJiinQ miAtaJkt, thzxz no mUtako, In an exetc^e, iWL in 
thi. iou^ith amuizx ^p-ice. 

Thz ^amplt exe^oue beM>w ^kom uihat you <ue to do. 



SmVLE EXERCISE J 



1. 1} Sam and Joe 

2} ran to the 

3) candy store. 

4) (No mistakes) 



ANSLDBZ 




phactke exercises ; 



2. 


1) 


mary and sue 




2) 


ate the candy 




3) 


and cake 




4) 


(No mistakes) 


3. 


1) 


I live 




2) 


in gary 




3) 


Indiana 




4) 


(No mistakes) 


4. 


1) 


My name 




2) 


is James 




3) 


Arthur Jones 




4) 


(No mistakes) 



1 - 9S 



TEST Z 
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to C/;tf A.<3»VC c*3 tltc ii'-'.ci t (-i m'S^t ilkc tkm and moAk lt& ZeXtiA. 





1 AWSWER 









PRACTICE EXBRCISES I 
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TEST 3 

t 1 

T/ie excAoc6eA In tkU ^ptUing tiut oaz tcke -C^e iowp^c ihoim 6e£otc. Some. 
0^ tkt tKe/Lcl&ZA contain a ml&takz in ^pettotg. Some do not hava amj tnii- 
takt& at all. 

Vou ojit to look ^0^ miAtaku in spMing. Wften you ^ini a mutak^, ^ilt 
in tkz on&mA 6pac& on tkz amtazft. ^hee^t that fuu thz iamz ntmbM. a& t^iz 
mnd u}kick i& mong, thzftz i& no mi&takz in an exa^iuie, ^ilZ in t(iz 
iouJtth an&ttizfi ^pace. 

Tkz 6amclz ^x^Acl&z be^u; AtoA what you oaz to do. 



AAfSWER 19. 1 2 3 A 

1 

PRACTICE EXERCISES 3 i 



10. 


1) 


color 




2) 


redd 




3) 


blue 




4) 


(No mistakes) 


11. 


1) 


dog 




2) 


nan 




3) 


ball 




4) 


(No tsistakes) 


12. 


1) 


bird 




2) 


antee 




3) 


fly 




4) 


(No mistakes) 



SAMPLE EXBUCISE 



9, 1) cry 

2) play 

3) Ice 

4) (No mistakes) 



BEST con AVAILABLE 



TEST 4 



vmmous 

In exLcii exeAccse, you oAe. to decide, lokiak one oi thz ^ouk an&mu to moit 
moAty -t/te ^ame umaninQ <u -C/ie mnd in LARGE TYPE above, thm. Tken, oa tke. 
aniiJOZK ik^zt, ^ind I'm /u»t' aiiitceA spaced wumbeted tk^ 4ame oa exeAcu^e 
you oAz mnkinQ on. You OAZ to iill in the. oMweA Apacii on thz cumizA. iheet 
tluit koJ^ tliz 4 owe number cu tkz anAi^:eA you picked. Tke, ^CMplt exe^ccAe had 
atfitady been ma/tfeed CjOVL&ctly. 



SAMPLE EXERCISE 



13. PUSH the cart. 



1) shove 

2) grow 

3) track 

4) paint 




PRACTICE EXERCISES 



14. We will ALLO.I 



1) sing 

2) permit 

3) grow 

4) mud 

15. Oo not IIAPJ^ 

1) green 

2) play 

3) point 

4) hurt 

16. It will EXPATJD 



1) run 

2) swell 

3) all 

4) total 



ERIC 
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TEST 5 



TiiU l& a ts^t on pancMiation, It iUil &ha^ houc loM you can uid ptfUod&, 
commit, qa^^tion nanhi, apo^tn.opkej) , <Uc, 

Tht zxeA(iuu in tliz tzit oaz likz tliz ^ajnpl& skom be^io. Manij o^, thz 
exeicuei con^teUn mUtake^ in punctuation. Some, do not kave. omi^ niUtakti 
at alt. 

You fl/te to look iO'. mi&taku in tkc t&&t &KeAci&z6. W/ien iwu iind a m^- 
take.,iill in tht on&weA Apace on the. fl>i4(ce/i A/iee^ that ka&' tlie 4>ame. numbc/i 
as the Zim. containing thz mi^takz. li tlizKt i& no mi&rxikt in an exe-^c^e, 
£itt in the {iouAJtli omn'&fL ^pacz. 

Tht sample. zxeAciSz bzlon^ shorn to/io-t you one. to do. 



SAMPLE BiEmSB 



17. 1) Sam has 

2) a red 

3) bike 

4) (No mistakes) 



MSUER 




PRACTICE EXERCISES 



18. 1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 

19. 1) 
2) 
3) 
A) 



When are 
we going 
home. 

(No mistakes) 

There are 
six students 
in the class. 
(No mistakes) 



20. 1) Mary has 

2) red blue 

3) and green Ink. 

4) (No mistakes) 
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TEST C 



Thl& ^ a te^t hom icM ijou undejutand the. mmb&n, Mj&tm and thz Wim 
and optAotioM tuzd in mathnMitLci. 

fouA oMt/oeM <ue gl\fzt^ iofi zack exe^ci^e, but onitj one. thtit an&v)QA>& -U 
fUaht, Vou a/LZ to chooit the. owe tuiitceA. that ijou. tPMi -ci b&ttzA than thz 
oSiZAA. Thtn, on tkt an&weA. iheeX, ^Ind thz w oi on&ioeA ^pacu wumbeAed 
thz Aome the. exeAC/cse. FM. In tiiz oMice/L Apace f^ofi thz bzit oniuJW., 

Thz 6amptz zxeAcUz ihom ijou what to do. 



SmPLE EXERCISE 6 



21. What should replace the | ) in 21 1 ] 5 - 26? 
1) + 3) f 



2) - 



A) X 




ERIC 



PRACTICE EXERCISES 6 



22. What are the missing numerals in the diagram below? 



1) 3, 6 3) 5. 8 

2) 6, 1 4) 9, 1 

23. What is another name for 3 tens and 4 ones? 

1) 12 2) 34 

2) 23 4) 45 

24. How would you write two dollars and ten cents? 

1) $1.05 3) $2. 10c 

2) $210 4) $2.10 

103 
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TEST 7 



^it6/L mch exe^cu^e cviz C/w.ee po66ibl& euuweM and a t g^vcji" - rmaning 
that -t/ie cofuitct amcz^ li not g-cuen. 

Honk zack exe^Gc6e and compare youK oMt^zA aUMi the, tk^tz po^^lbie. omusza^, 

tkz coftA,&ct oMt^eA li QisJtn, iUZ In thz an&vjz/i Apace on tht oHAwe^ t^hztt 
thoX. heL& tkz iomz nmbeA as the. Klaht awAwet. -C/ie co<viec^ owitoe/t ^ not 
g<\fmp i-UJi in th^ ^oujtth oniicveA ipace. 

T/t«» taiRplt exe^ii^e A/tot<J4 r/ou M^hoX to do. 




25. Mary has 5 boys and 3 girls 

In her yard. How many children 
are in the yard? 



1) 14 

2) 8 



3) 35 

4) (Not Riven) 





26. Sam had 3 birds. He opened 
the cage and one flew away. 
How many did he have left? 



1) 3 

2) none 



3) 2 

4) (Not given) 



27. Joe has $5.0 •. He wants to 

buy a pair of pants for $13.00. 
How imich more money does he need? 



1) $6.00 

2) $8.00 



3) $4.00 

4) (Not given) 




• 7 - 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT:. DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION BEST COPY AVAIUBlE 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, imm 

SAMPLE AVSWER SHEET m im TESTS Of BASIC SKILLS 



tf A( Hf f# 



ti^fl Of «<«TH 
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USE NO. 2 PENCIL 

BE SURE TO AAAKE YOUR MARKS 
HEAVY AND BLACK 

ERASE COMPIETELY ANY ANSWERS 
YOU WISH TO CHANGE 







1 


1 _ 




: 


IMC 


■ 

TEST I 




























3 














1 




...f. . 








c 

P 


A ::::: 


IMC 


C :::: 


0::::: f ::::: 




TEST 2 


6 


% ::::: 


O ■ ' : : ; 


H : : : : '- 


i : : : : : K : : : : : 






7 


A : : : ; : 


» ' 


C 


0:;::: C :::: 






8 


f : , ; ' ; 


0 ■ ' ' ' 


h : J r: - 


J ' — K : : ; ; ; 






9 




. 






TEST 3 




10 














11 


- .1 . 














1 


, ? . 




A ^ 






13 






* 


^4 










J 

- .f 


. - 


4 




TEST ^» 


15 


. . ! . , 






^ 4_ 






16 


1 




3 


4 






17 










TEST 5 




18 












19 




::!:: 


::?:: 


_4_ 






20 


..I.. 




J.. 








21 














22 


\ 










TEST 6 


23 


\ 






4 






Ik 


1 












25 










TEST 7 




26 











27 
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RESEARCH DEPARTflENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF ^RY, INDIANA 

PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR THE STANFORP TEST OF ACAPEMIC SKILLS {TASK) 

Practice Exercises should be given to students in preparation for TliSL Stdnio^ 
Teit of^ Academic SlUUi. These Practice Exercises will take about 50 minutes to 
administer and revievr. Since the answer sheets from the regular testing program 
will be scored by machine, it is important that proper attention be given to the 
Practice Exercises. Use the sample answer sheet provided and teach the children 
how to fill in between the parallel lines with a regular lead pencil. Please 
stress the necessity for marking answers correctly and avoiding stray marks. 
Check each pupil's paper to make sure directions are followed correctly. 

Try to have the practice testing situation as similar to the real process as 
possible. There should be no interruptions during testing time. The validity of 
future test results may depend upon proper utilization of these Practice Exercises. 



THE PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKLETS ARE TO BE RETAINED IN EACH SCHOOL 
AI^D MADE AVAILABLE FOR ANNUAL USE. 



TEAC HER'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE PRACTICE EXERCISES 

Check to see that all pupils have No. 2 regular lead pencils. 
Distribute the practice books and practice answer sheets. 

From this point on certain parts of these instructions are printed in capital 
letters and preceded by "SAY". These parts are to be read to the pupils. 

SAY: LOOK AT THE PART OF YOUR ANSWER SHEET THAT HAS NAME, SCHOOL, DATE, ETC. 

PRINTED ON IT. CAREFULLY FILL IN YOUR OWN NAME, GRADE, SEX, TEACHER, DATE 
OF BIRTH, AND TODAY'S DATE. USE 468013 AS YOUR STUDENT NUMBER. 

-89- 

ER?C 



Prepare a chalkboard muJel of the part of the answer form which has Namei 
Schcnl No.« Grade^ Sex, Student Number (use 468013), Toacher» Date of Birth, 
and lest Date. This information will be p re-print ed for each of your pupils 
on (Ljach answer sheet In the regular testing program and the student ntfflber 
iii-iJ^. ^isp be reco rded in the appropri ate spaces in the box for student iden- 
tif i^:ati oni 

(Giva pupils time to record these data. Check to see that information is 
properly entered.) 



Read aloud the Instructions to Pupils, on Page 1, while the pupils read them 
silently. Then read the Sample 1 Exercise, indicating the correct answer 
and showing pupils how the answer appears on the answer sheet when correctly 
marked as illustrated. 

Answer any questions relating to Sample 1. 

SAY: YOU WAVE SEEN HOW ANT) mZU TO MARK^ ARE 'iOM GOING TO READ 

PRACTICE 1. YOU WILL MARK YOUR ANSWERS ON THE SEPAR^'TE ANSWER SHEET. 
YOU ARE NOT TO PUT ANY MARKS ON THE PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKLET • 

Continue this procedure for Test 2 - Test 7. 

Walk around the room and check to be sure that the children understand your 
directions. After sufficient time 

SAY: STOP- THIS COMPLETES THE PRACTICE TEST. NOW LOOK AT THE ANSl^R I-IARKS 
YOU HAVE MADE. ARE ALL OF YOUR MARKS HEAVY, BLACK LINES? IF NOT, GO 
OVER THE LIGHT ONES AN^ BLACKEN THEM WELL. IF YOU CHANGED ANY ANSWERS, 
DIU YOU ERASE THE WRONG ONES COMPLETELY? MAKE YOUR WORK CLEAN AND 
NEAT. 

When pupils have completed this inspection, read the correct responses. Vhen 
collect the Sample Answer Sheet. Inspect the Sample Answer Sheet. If any 
pupils have not marked properly, additional help should be given to such 
pupils. 



1^3^74 Julius Stratton^ Supervisor 

Research and Testing 



ERIC 
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RESEARCH OEPARTftENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, INDIANA 

BEST COPY AVAilABU 

PRACTICE EXERCIStS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS' TESTING PROGRAM 



TO TKE PUPIL: 

You are now aware that reading, mathetnatics, correct English, and spelling are 
important. Certain other skills such as the use of aap8» charts and the dictio- 
nary are just as important. These skills are called "basic skills." 

You and all students in middle and high schools will take written tests in an 
attempt to determine how well you have mastered the basic skills. The test re- 
sults will also show how your skills compare with those of thousands of other 
students who have taken these same tests. 

Students in the sixth and eighth grades will use The. tom Te*^ oi Ba^C Sk>Ut& - 
Powi 5. 

Students in the ninth or tenth grades will use Tkt Staniofid T&&t 0^ ^cad^mlt 
SkUls - UvU I. 

Students in the eleventh or twelfth grades will use The. StOiliOKd Te6t oi Academic 

sum - u\fU n. 

Practice exercises have been prepared so that you will have some idea of what is 
involved in taking the test that has been scheduled for you. 

1. Make sure you understand the "&CepA to-l^oWM" in each p4rt before you attwnpt 
to answer test questions. Your teacher will go over sample questions with 
you and will answer any questions you may have about what you are to do* 

2. Read each question. Choose the answer you think right and on the practice 
answer sheet fill in with a soft lead pencil the space which has the sane 
number or letter as the answer you h%^e chosen. 

3. Be sure the space you mark is in the row numbered the same as the question 
you are answering. 

4. Erase completely any answers which you wish to change. Do NOT cross them 
out. 

5. Do not fold or crease your ansvrer sheet. Try not to make any stray marks on 
your answer sheet* 

6* At the end of the practice exercises look at the answer marks that you have 
made. Are all of your markj heavy lines? If not go over the light ones 
and blacken them well. If you changed any answers did you erase the wrong 
ones completely? Make your work clean and neat. 

7. Be sure to return this practice booklet and your answer sheet to your teacher. 



1^8^74 Julius Stratton» Supervisor 

Research and Testing 
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TEST X 



STEPS TO FOLM 

I. React ^ach poi^ciQz. 
It, Hzad tkz quutiOiU that ioWM. 
7ZI. Choo6& th& but aniut^A. ^OK eodi qaution, 

IV. F'Cnd Tut 1 on you/i oifikmA. ^heet asuL iiJU in tkt Apace wtUeh hoA tht 
Aome IzttzK a4 tho, oMi^ you. ^ve c/io^en. 

look tkz AOLMplz and ize, koao It im been tnoAk^ on youA oMum, 6kizt, 



SAMPLE 1 



Jason High School won the gaoitt. They hava now won six gants* 



1. Who 


won the game? 


A. 


Bean High School 


B. 


Crowe High School 


C. 


Jason High School 


D. 


Thonpson High School 


2. How 


many games have they now won? 


E. 


one 


F. 


eight 


G. 


five 


H. 


six 



PRACTICE 1 



3. Which word is a noun? 

A. running C* eat 

B. came D. hurry 

4. You can find the sound of /a/ in - 

E. brake 6* ear 

F. frank H. Xanp 



i 



TEST 2 



STEPS TO ¥OLM 

I. Kzad each ^&£ectton. 

tmde/Ltuizd g^upA have no eA/utfL, but the^e r.eve/t mo/te than one, eMOK 
<£n om^ oncfettcned pant, 
III. F^d TeA't 2 GA ifotui oMtwi ^heet and mank the ^looce that co/t;teApomi6 to 

the te/pe e^tto/t uou have, ^ouni, 
IV, Look at the ^oinp^e and 4ee hot^ ^ hoA been mo^ti^ed on youA oMwu 4heet. 

G - ^oK GRAMMAR ERROR 
P - iofL mcrUATlON ERR(?R 
C - f,o^ CAPITALIZATWW ERROR 
WE - ioK m ERROR 



SAMPLE 2 



jaan smith is my friend. She has five sisters. 

5 ^ 6 



PHACTICE 2 



I likes to play in the snow * John do not like to play in the snow. 
"1 8 9 



2 - 



:RJC 



110 




STEPS TO fOLM 

In Oat&tiom IQ 1$ cixoo^a the. b^^t an^mfi zaah nuBihi/Lzd biank ^Kom tkt 
PQ6Alblt m&w&u iQiUdt ^oltotff it. Look at thoi ^as^z and 4ee kwt it has 
been ma^J^ed on tjouA aimo^ 6k&it» 



SAMPLE 3 



J 



I Xiv& in the city ot 

ID. A. Hampton 
B. Savin 



10 



My city is in the state of 

C. Gary 
i>. Georgia 



11 



11. E. Indiana 
F. lowd 



G. I 11 India 
a. Virginia 



PRACTICE 3 



Christmas is celebrated in the month of^ 
month of the year. 12 



This i« the 



13 



12. A. January 
B. ^tarch 



C. June 
J>. Douombcr 



13. E. first 
y. fi^'tli 



U. rhird 
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STEPS TO miow 

I. Read zack axoap ftuu-i A^rt■t^^^c^di. 

II. Pectde koi*} to a^ifuutgc eadi gficup Mo a. t^M-uXQCuvLz^d pofUQfiaph by 

puttuig t/ie i^ntuiM in o-xdc/^ {{^i*in ^i.nM to iaht, 
in. FVrtcf Tt?ii 4 j/c'UA a»WM;eft A/tec^ a«d moAfe i^:£ anhu^kL-X to eadi Question 
05 indtcatcd bicCao, 

IV. Locfe 0^ tha iamiMie and itc U /i<u fae^n ma'ifccd iJrt you^ ayi&wzA 6hzU, 



SAMPLE 4 



(1 tarns X4"i7> 



A. Fir&t we played games. 

B. I had a birthday party yesterday. 

C. We ate cake and ice cream after games. 

D. Dancing was the third activity. 



In the paragraph* which sentence should be:: 
14. First 15. Second 16. Third 



17. Fourth 



PBikCTICE 4 



(Items 18-21) 



F.. Mary felt in her pocket. 

F. Mary gave it to the cat. 

C. The cat ate the cookie. 

H. She found a small cookie. 

In the paragraph » which sentence should be: 

18. First 19. Seond 20. Third 



21. Fourth 



- 4 - 
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TEST 5 



STEPS TO FOLLOW 



I. 
II. 

III. 



Look at zach 'Uem and coimt tkt number o^ uio/t4^ ^pMed ooHJtzctty, 
Tliitd T^At 5 on youn. an&mfi ^hzet and aoAk Apace that caKftiApondA 
to thz. mmbeA oi cofifLZCt (tiond6 am zaah it&n. 

Look at the. ^amplz and ^ee ^ctc aX hoA been moAk^d on gouK oxiMiA Aftee^. 

MARfC: 



A - onlif one mivd coiuitct 
B ' li onZy "Sao mndi o^e co/uitct 
C ■• il only Wtez mnds oaq, covitct 

B ■• il none, 16 coMe&t 



SAMPLE 5 



22. 



runn 
tan 



grass 

card 



PRACTICE 5 



23. sftveen 
six 



fivetaan 
ona 



24. see 
hear 



calX 

ill 



5 - 

ii3 



BEST m MutUiSi^ 



TEST 6 



STEPS TO mLOHJ 

I. Look at tach g/wup mmbeJizd tco/uU uUtii thz, box (J-cve (/{H>nd& bz6ld& 
thm, EveAij mn^eAzd mn.d im 6om ^eZcuUon&kip to one o^ tho. ^Ivz 
Zzttzn.zd m^d6 in thz boK. 

U. Ckoo^z ^^om tkz g^up ij-dve in tkz box tkz om mnd i^kick l& mo4t 
cZo6&ltj fieZatzd to, oti zxpiiu^u thz mo.&t aotmon u&z (o^, zach oi tkz 
mmbzfizd Lcofuis, 

in. Pind Tz&t 6 on ijouJi onAwJet Akzzt and mafik tkz 6pacz lAikcok Im tkz 
Aflme iztt&n. 04 tkz wo^d you kavz cko^zn* 

IV. Look at tkz iamplz and 4ee kow it ha& bzzn moJikzd on youA amvJZA, 6kzz;t, 



SAMPLE 6 



A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 



FLOWER 

BIRD 

SPORT 



25. 
26. 
27. 



red 

skirt 

tulip 



CLOTHES 
COLOR 



PRACTICE 6 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



FURNITURE 

CITY 

COLOR 

ANIMAL 

INSECT 



28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 



table 
roach 
green 
cat 



Chicago 
dog 

yellow 



ERIC 
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STEPS TO I'OLLai 

I. 1ie,ad zack &tcutmtnt ok ((uz^^Uon and mKk any 2x&/uU&z& ne.ce>6^aAy» 
77. Loik. at thz po^&ibZ& on&u^ and d&CAjU nohick an&M^ 4^ bz&t, 
111, fi^d Tzst 7 on ijouA. oMwzK 6kt2t and, gowi oMmx hzxz, mafik 

tho. ^pa<L& that ha& the. ^ome iejtteA ai> tho, aMu)2/L you have, dio^en. 
7t/. 1^ ijQiiJi onifoeA i& Hot tfe^e. tmJi thz 4pace that to thz 4ame IzttzAi 
oi the. tztt&fi beA^de WH. 



SAMPLE 7 



35. 5000 
X 21 



PRACTICE 



A. 61 

B. 406 



C. 1000 

D. 3000 



E. KH 



36. The number 50.167 rounded to the nearest tenth is 



A. 50.3 

B. 50.1 



C. 50.0 

D. 50.2 



E. NH 



37. If 5 + [ I - 



, then - 



A. 4 X 



24 



B 



• t=3 



-f- 11 



D. 35 f 



- 0 



E. NH 



38. Five percent o£ 30 



A. 46.1 

B. 50 



C. 

D. 



300 
1.5 



£. NH 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT; DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL CITY OF SARY, INDIANA 



SAMPtE MSMER SHBET FCR STAVFCRP TEST Of ACAPEMIC SKILLS 









Sf * 


STUDENT NO 




DATE or B 




TPST 


DATt 














1 1 




MO 





.0 



2. 



A, 



.1- 



„f., 



.f.. 



J 



USE NO. 2 PENCIL 

BE SURE TO MAKE YOUR MARKS 
HEAVY AND BLACK 

ERASE COMPLETELY ANY ANSWERS 
YOU WISH TO CHANGE 



TEST I 



1 -A : 

2 -A: 

3 A 

4 nf:; 



f.. 



TEST 2 



% 

^ »»»»» ^^^^OT 



6 



P 



7 ..t,. ..E.. ..C. 

f 

8 'At 
9 



TEST 3 



TEST 4 



10 mSim At 

WIM^P >•*•• mmmwm 

U.A* ..O*. 

«•«*• ••••• 

UavS** mJ^mt mj^mw 



14 is» :s^s 



JIU 

15 ^^^M&i 

16 3»Ds:§ii ::ls: 'mSm :s?t: 
1]^ 4*^::^- jtlts s:^ts m&m 



2 J nfs: 



..tl. 



TEST 5 22 A'. -A: tAm A'. A: 

23 stsii ::f:: Att ::?:: »!:: 

24 A: ss^s: ss?" «"S 



TEST 6 



25 A' 


<i*^r»* ^£g^ 
Atfa*^ iipin^ 


31 r^; 






• aill^a 

•^••a aaa«a 


26 ..i 


• * ^^^^ 


32 At 






aaOia 

#a»*a a»««a 


2 7 ^i^^ii • • ^ 




33 A- 






aS^a aS^S 


28 A: -J. 


^tr» 0>t^m* ^t^tt **S«t 
••••• m»hmm 


34 






zt9n uhl 




•vC** 

•a aS*** 








30 zzzii 


^ C P 1 

SM^VV 
••••• 











7 35::^: At A-. Azt mim 

36 'A: 

Q 37 ss?« --:?5-. 
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APPENDIX C 



A LIST OF FACTORS AFFECTING THE SUCCESS OF A 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION PROGRAM 



1. Purposes of the Program 
Clearly defined 

Understood by parties Involved 

2. Choice of Tests 

Valid 
Reliable 

Appropriate difficulty level 
Adequate nortns 

Easy to administer and score 
Economical 

Best available for purpose 

3. Utiligatlon of test results 
Definite plans for use of results 

Provision for giving teachers all necessary help in using scores 
Provision for systematic follow-up use of results 



4. Affiliated Research 

Full advantage taken of results 

Provision for special studies, analyses, etc. 

5. Administration and scoring 

Administrators well trained 

All necessary Information provided 

Scoring services available 

6* System of records 

Necessary for purpose 
Convenient form for use 



An cuuUo'VliuaZ Ki.poKt pKUzntzd duAlng th& joint mzUing oi High ScJwol and 
UddLa School PfUnUpaU on llzdm&day, May 2, 197S, at 9:30 a.m., <n Caw^e^ence 
Zoom A, oi thz School SzAvlcz CeMe/i. 

Julius Strattott, Supervisor 
Research and Testing 



ERIC 
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SCHOOL CITY OF RARY 

Qar^. Indiana BEST COPY AViUUWlE 

March 5, 1974 



Proc edur eg for Action on Requests tor Res earch in the Schools 

Proposals to conduct research in the schools are received frequently* In review 
ing these proposals t the following questions should be considered: 

X. Does the design indicate clearly the purpose of the study and 
what is requested of the schools? 

2. Does the proposed study offer potential for discovery of in- 
formation that has value for the schools? 

3. Is the time required for students and teachers or the costs 
to the School City excessive in relation to the anticipated 
value of the research? 

4. Does the study design or devices to be used suggest any in- 
appropriate invasion of privacy or other misuse of students 
or staff? 

5. Is there a possibility that the study may lead implicitly to 
misrepresentation or misinterpretation of student charac- 
teristics? 

^iThen a request to conduct research in the schools is received by a staff member 
or group! the following procedures are to be observed: 

1. The individual or group responsible for the area that the pro- 
posed study involves may deny the request or refer it^ with or 
without recommendation y to the appropriate District Adminis- 
trator for consideration by the District Administrators » Directorst 
and Assistant Superintendent « 

2. The Assistant Superintendent and District Administrators » may 
deny the request or recommend its approval to the Superintendent* 

3» The Superintendent will deny or approve the request. 

4. All persons included in the review process will receive notice 
or the final action. 
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